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COLLECTOR'S 
ITEM 


When you stop to think about it, you and the 
rest of us here in the U.S.A. are just about the 
only people left in the world who still have a 
free choice. 


We live where and how we pretty much 
please. We worship God in the Church of our 
choice. We can work where we like it best for 
the most part. We can still fire elected officials 
in the privacy of a voting booth and not fear 
the consequences. 


That concept of life didn’t originate here. 
It’s a dream that’s been translated in every 
tongue, in every age, since men first banded 
together as neighbors. 

Yet, strangely, the vast majority of those 
who live on earth are groping in the darkness 
of tyranny. Free men have become the Col- 
lector’s Item of civilization. 

The kind of personal security offered by 
Bankers Life & Casualty Co. is one of the 
strongest bulwarks in defense of the freedom 
of the individual in his pursuit of happiness. 
The only savings millions of our thriftiest 
people have are in some form of insurance. On 
this they base thei hopes for their highest 
ambitions as free Americans. 


BANKERS LIFE & CASUALTY CO. 
Chicago 30, Illinois 
Health. Accident and Life Insurance 


















Now-Caruso’s Records 


Sound Like CA 


| The Reason... 


' - ZENITH’S NEW COBRA-MATIC 
Record Player with 


PITCH and TEMPO CONTROL! 


Did you know that records should be played at ex- 

actly the same speed they were recorded ? Otherwise 

they will be “off” not only in pitch and tempo, but in 
tone quality as well. 

It's a little known fact, but all record players (in- 

cluding Zenith’s prior to the Cobra-Matic) vary in 














‘ turntable speed at time of manufacture and get worse 
as they grow older. A difference of only 1 R.P.M. 
(Revolution Per Minute) will make an LP (Long 
Playing 334) record sound sharp or flat by more 

than a quarter tone! And two brand new phonographs Cobra-Matic Record Player and Black Magic TV Make Zenith the World’s 

may differ by almost a full half-tone in pitch! Greatest TV-Radio-Phonograph Combination! Illustrated — the New 

Zenith® “Keats,” with 146 sq. in. Glare-Ban “Blaxide”® Rectan- 


: ZENITH COBRA-MATIC is the only automatic rec- gular Tube Screen, and built-in provision for proposed new UHF 
ord player that lets you play records at the exact speed channels; Cobra-Matic Record Player; FM-AM Radio. Period cab- 
for perfect pitch, tempo and timbre! It plays not only inet, luxurious Mahogany veneers. 

3343, 45 and 78 R.P.M. but thousands of speeds be- 
tween, including the coming new 16 R.P.M. Now, 
even your cherished old time Gold Seals, Columbias, 
Victors, Brunswicks, that were recorded at different 

speeds, can be played with perfect pitch, tempo and 

thrilling new tonal quality! 





You must see and hear this greatest development in 
modern record playing before you buy any phono- 
graph. Your Zenith dealer invites you — today. 


Zenith Radio Corporation * Chicago 39, Illinois © Over 30 Years of “Know How’’ in Radionics® Exclusively 


Another great *zenitH FIRST*—obtainable ONLY IN ZENITH 
Also Makers of Fine Hearing Aids 
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GERTRUDE LAWRENCE 
The King and I 


y 
RICHARD RODGERS 
Book and Lyrics by 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
Based on the Novel “Anna and the King of Siam” by 
MARGARET LANDON 
with YUL BRYNNER 
DOROTHY SARNOFF -DORETTA MORROW 
Directed by JOHN van DRUTEN 


Settings and Lighting by JO MIELZINER 
Costumes designed by IRENE SHARAFF 


Choreography by JEROME ROBBINS 


ST. JAMES THEATRE, W. 44th St. 
Eves. at 8:25. Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2:25 





Presented in association with 


LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN 
PULITZER PRIZE and CRITICS’ AWARD 


ROGER RICO 
MARTHA WRIGHT 


South Pacific 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
Beok by 
OSCAR eeqgy 2nd & JOSHUA LOGAN 
from JAMES A. MICHENER'S Pulitzer 

Prize Winning ‘TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC’ 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 

Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 
with MYRON McCORMICK 


Majestic Theatre, West 44th St. 
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“GENUINE ENTERTAINMENT, on 
of + wit, humor and 


— Brooks coy Eng Times 


BERT LAHR 
DOLORES GRAY 








Hilarious Musical Revue 
with ELLIOTT REID 
MARK HELLINGER THEATRE 


B'WAY & Sist ST. EVES. 8:30; MATS. WED. & SAT. 
HARIKA RRA IAAI IAA AAA AAAAKIN 





Leland Hayward presents 


Ethel Merman 
= “Call MeMadam’ 


PAUL LUKAS 


Music & 5. by IRVING BERLIN 
x by HOWARD LINDSAY & RUSSEL CROUSE 
Directed by GEGRGE ABBOTT 
7) Dances & Musical Numbers by JEROME ROBBINS 
IMPERIAL Thea., 259 W. 45th St., N. Y. 
EVES. at 8:30. Mats. WED. & SAT. 











Calendar of Thaltee 


THE THEATRE 


Plays and Musicals 


A Tree Grows in Brooklyn—Alvin, W. 


52nd. A musical based on Betty Smith’s 
novel with Shirley Booth and Johnny 
Johnston. 


Affairs of State—Music Box, W. 45th. 
Louis Verneuil’s hit comedy with June 
Havoc, Reginald and Barbara 
O'Neill. 


Owen 


Bagels and Yox—Holiday, B’way & 47th. 
An American-Yiddish musical. 


Barefoot in Athens—Martin Beck, W. 
45th. Comedy-drama by Maxwell Ander- 


son with Barry Jones as Socrates. 


Borscht Capades—Royale, W. 45th. An 


English-Yiddish musical revue. 


Call Me Madam—Imperial, W. 45th. 
Ethel Merman in Irving Berlin’s musi- 
cal. Paul Lukas featured in the cast. 


| Faithfully Yours — Coronet, W. 49th. 
Adaptation of a French comedy with 
Ann Sothern and Robert Cummings. 

Gigi—Fulton, W. 


| dramatization 


46th. Anita Loos’ 
of Colette’s novel about 
the growing up of a 16 year-old girl. 
Audrey Hepburn plays Gigi. 


Glad Tidings 


B’ way 


45th E. of 
Comedy with Melvyn Douglas, 
Signe Hasso and Haila Stoddard. 


Lyceum, 


Guys and Dolls 
Drama Critics’ 


46th St. 
Prize 
Isabel Bigley, 
Martha Stewart as 


Theatre. The 
Musical with Sam 
Robert Alda and 


Runyon characters. 


Levene, 


Love and Let Love—Plymouth, W. 45th. 
Ginger Rogers returns to the stage after 
21 years to star in Louis Verneuil’s latest 


| sophisticated comedy. 


Music in 
| 6th Ave. 
| Oscar 


the Air—Ziegfeld, 54th at 
Revival of the Jerome Kern- 
musical with 
Jane Pickens, Charles 
Winninger and Conrad Nagel heading 
Cast. 


Hammerstein II 


Dennis King, 


Never—Carl Leo’s comedy 
called Top Secret). Anne 
Jackson has principal role in a cast di- 
rected by Robert Sinclair. 


Never Say 


(formerly 


Paint Your Wagon—Shubert, W. 44th. 
Frederick Loewe and Alan Lerner’s new 
musical starring James Barton and fea- 
turing Olga San Juan. 
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Remains to Be Seen— 
The Howard 


mvstery-comedy 


-Morosco, W. 45th. 
Lindsay-Russell 
with 


Crouse 
Janis Paige and 


Jackie Cooper. 


Saint Joan—Cort, 48th E. of B’way. The 
Theatre Guild revival of Bernard Shaw’s 
classic with Uta Hagen as Maid of Or- 
leans. Margaret Webster directed. 
Seventeen—Broadhurst, W. 44th. Musi- 
cal version of Tarkington’s famous story 
with Ann Crowley, Kenneth Nelson, 
Frank Albertson and Doris Dalton in 
leading roles. 


South Pacific—Majestic, W. 44th St. 
The Rodgers and Hammerstein Pulitzer 
Prize Musical Play with Roger Rico and 
Martha Wright. 


Stalag 17—48th St. Theatre, E. of 
B’way. Comedy hit about American air- 
men in a German prison camp. Jose Fer- 
rer directed the large cast. 

The Fourposter- W. 47th 
Jan de Hartog’s new 2-character comedy 
about a married couple, with Jessica 
Tandy and Hume Cronyn. Jose Ferrer 
directed. 


Barrymore, 


The King and I—St. James, W. 44th. 
Rodgers and Hammerstein musical based 
on the book Anna and the King of Siam. 


Gertrude Lawrence and Yul Brynner 
head the cast 

The Moon Is Blue—Henry Miller, W. 
43rd. Barbara Bel Geddes, Donald Cook 


and Barry Nelson in F. Hugh Herbert's 
new comedy 


The Number—Biltmore, W. 47th. Dane 
Clark, Martha Scott and Jennie Gold- 
stein in the new Arthur Carter melo- 
drama about racing rackets. 

To Dorothy a Son—Golden, W. 45th. A 
six-character farce by Roger MacDou- 
gall, directed by Herman Shumlin with 
Ronald Howard, Hildy Parks and Stella 


Andrew in principal roles. 


Top Banana—Winter Garden, B’way & 
50th. Phil stars in this new 
musical about America’s number-one tele- 
vision star. Cast features Rose Marie, 
Jack Albertson and Joey Faye. 


Silvers 


Two on the Aisle—Mark Hellinger, 
B’way at 5lst. A revue-musical with the 
one and only Bert Lahr and Dolores 
Gray as talented co-star. 


(continued on page 4) 
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A Sleep of Prisoners 
Pro Con 


Times 

Herald Tribune 

News 

Mirror 

Compass 

Journal American 

Post 

World Telegram & Sun 


Pro Con 


Times 

Herald Tribune 

News 

Mirror 

Compass 

Journal American 

Post 

World Telegram & Sun 


Pro Con 


Times 
Herald Tribune 


News 


Mirror 


Compass 


Journal American 


Post 


World Telegram & Sun 


Glad Tidings 


Pro Con 


Times 

Herald Tribune 
News 

Mirror 

Compass 

Journal American 
Post 


World Telegram & Sun 


Love and Let Love 


Pro Con 


Times 

Herald Tribune 

News 

Mirror 

Compass 

Journal American 

Post 

World Telegram & Sun 
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Music in the Air 
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Pro Con 


Times 

Herald Tribune 

News 

Mirror 
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Journal American 
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The Four Poster 
Pro Con 


Times 

Herald Tribune 
News 

Mirror 
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Journal American 
Post 


World Telegram & Sun 


The Number 
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Times 
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News 

Mirror 
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Journal American 

Post 

World Telegram & Sun 


Times 
Herald Tribune 


News 
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BERNHARDT 
BELASCO 
BARRYMORE 
BARRAULT 
and 100 others, tell you their 


techniques of acting, in 


Actors 
on 


Acting 


Edited by TOBY COLE 
and HELEN KRICH CHINOY 


® The most comprehensive 
book on acting ever published. 
“One of the most amazing 
compilations of theatre infor- 
mation and opinion it has been 
my privilege to examine.”— 
Players Magazine. 


600 pages, $5.00 


At all bookstores, Crown Publishers, N.Y. 





THEATRE ARTS (combined with STAGE Mag- 
azine) is Published monthly at 1421 East Main 
Street, Saint Charles, by John D. MacArthur, 
4800 N. Kenneth, Chicago 30, Ill. Printed in 
U.S.A. Entered as second class matter at the 
post office in Saint Charies, Ill., under the act 
of March 3, 1879, Vol. XXXV, No. 12, Decem- 
ber, 1951. All rights reserved. Copyright 1951 
by John D. MacArthur. Copyrighted under the 
International Copyright Convention. Copyright 
reserved under the Pan-American Convention. 
Subscription rates: U. S. and Possessions, 12 
issues $5.00, 24 issues $9.00. Canada, 12 issues 
$6.00, 24 issues $11.00. Pan-American and all 
other foreign countries, 12 issues $7.00, 24 issues 
$13.00. Remit by money order or draft on a 
bank in the U.S. payable in U.S. funds. Cur- 
rency sent at subscriber’s risk. All subscriptions 
must be paid for in advance. Allow five weeks 
for subscription to begin or for change of address. 
For change of address send old address with the 
new, including postal zone number, if any. The 
editors cannot assume responsibility for unsolicited 


manuscript. 
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The Seagull Produced by Stanislavski 
A new translation of Chekhov's 
play with Stanislavski's detailed 
production notes, drawings and in- 
structions. $5.00 

Directed Drama 
BY DAVID C. PETHYBRIDGE 
An inspired plan for a primary 
school drama program. $2.00 

Shakespeare Memorial Theatre-1948-50 
170 magnificent photographs of the 
productions by Angus McBean 
with casts and essays by Ivor 
Brown and Anthony Quayle. $4.50 

Musical Comedy in America 


BY CECIL SMITH $5.00 
Theatre Arts Anthology 

EDITED BY ROSAMOND GILDER 

AND OTHERS. $5.00 


An Actor Prepares 
BY CONSTANTIN STANISLAVSKI 
Translated by Elizabeth Reynolds 
Hapgood and with an introduction 
by John Gtelgud $3.00 
Building a Character 
BY CONSTANTIN STANISLAVSKI 
Translated by Mrs. Hapgood and 
with an introduction by Joshua 
Logan $3.50 
My Life in Art 
BY CONSTANTIN STANISLAVSKI $3.75 
Acting: The First Six Lessons 


BY RICHARD BOLESLAVSKY $2.00 
The Craft of Comedy 

BY ATHENE SEYLER & STEPHEN 

HAGGARD $2.00 
Ellen Terry & Bernard Shaw: 
A Correspondence 

Illustrated Edition $5.00 
A Method of Lighting the Stage 

BY STANLEY MC CANDLESS $2.50 


Stages of the World 
(THEATRE ARTS PRINTS) 
Introduction by Aline 
112 scene design plates 


Bernstein. 
$4.75 
NATIONAL THEATRE CONFERENCE Books 


A Guide to Theatre Reading 
BY PAUL MYERS AND ROY STALLINGS 
Paper $1.00. Cloth $2.50 


Are You Going to Build a Theatre? 


BY GEORGE FREEDLEY & PAUL BAKER 

Pamphlet $ .50 
Organizing a Community Theatre 

EDITED RY SAMUEL SELDEN 

Paper $1.00. Cloth $1.50 


00 hs a a 


Please send the above checked books 
COD 0 Check [1] 

Money Order [ enclosed. 

Please send complete prospectus 
NAME 

ADDRESS 


CITY State 





Theatre Arts Books | 








| 
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Theatre iets Books | 


270 Mapison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 





CALENDAR 


(continued from page 2 ) 


New Plays 


Don Juan in Hell—Century, 932 7th av. 
Opened Nov. 29 for four-week engage- 
ment. Dream sequence of Bernard Shaw’s 
Man and Superman. The 51-year-old 
dramatic colloquoy has all-star cast— 
Charles Boyer, Charles Laughton, Ced- 
ric Hardwicke and Agnes Moorehead. 


Fancy Meeting You Again—Due mid- 
New George S. Kaufman- 
Leueen MacGrath comedy about a lady 
sculptor and reincarnation. Kaufman 
directs cast featuring Leueen MacGrath. 
Chandler Cowles and Ben Segal pro- 
ducers. 

I Am a Camera—Empire, 1430 Broad- 
way. Nov. 28. Gertrude Macy and 
W. H. Starcke are producers of John 
van Druten’s new play based on Christo- 
pher Isherwood’s Berlin stories of news- 
paper people. Julie Harris has role of 
Sally Bowles. 

Legend of Lovers—Due Dec. 26. Kitty 
Black’s adaptation of Jean Anouilh’s play 
formerly called Point of Departure. Peter 
Ashmore directs the cast including Doro- 
thy McGuire, Richard Burton and Hugh 
Griffiths. This is a Theatre Guild 


production. 


Lo and Behold—Due 
contemporary American comedy by John 
Patrick which Theatre Guild is produc- 
Leo G. Carroll as star and 
Burgess Meredith as director. 


Nina—Royale, W. 45th. Dec. 5. Gloria 
and David Niven in Samuel 
Taylor's adaptation of Andre Roussin’s 
comedy of an indestructible femme fatale, 
her husband and her lover. Gregory 
Ratoff directs. Alan Webb featured. 


Point of No Return—Alvin, W. 52nd. 
Dec. 13. Henry Fonda in Paul Osborn’s 
adaptation of John Marquand’s ncve! 


December. 


in December. A 


ing with 


Swanson 


about a successful banker. Leland Hay- 
ward producer; settings, Jo Mielziner ; 
costumes, Mainbocher. 

Ziegfeld, W. 54th. Dec. 
Leigh and 
Robert Helpmann in twin productions 
of Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleopatra 
and Shaw’s Caesar and Cleopatra. Gil- 
bert Miller, Furse, 
production Benthal, 


The Cleopatras 
19. Laurence Olivier, Vivien 


Roger 
Michael 


producer; 
designer ; 
director. 

The Constant Wife—National, W. 4lst. 
Dec. 8. Katharine Cornell in the revival 
of Somerset Maugham’s play, last seen 
in 1926 with Ethel Barrymore. Cast in- 
cludes Brian Aherne, Grace George and 
John Sullivan. Producer-director, Guthrie 
McClintic ; 
ald Oenslager. 

The Grand Tour—Due Dec. 10. 


settings and costumes, Don- 


Elmer 


Rice’s new comedy-drama concerning a 
spinster school teacher who decides to 





take a permanent sabbatical leave and 
realize some of her dreams. Rice directs 
a cast including Beatrice Straight and 
Richard Derr. 


LONDON NEWS 


Dolly Gwynne, a young actress who has 
made a reputation for herself in the 
British theatre, has rented the Chep- 
stow theatre for a year and will direct 
and star in new experimental plays by 
unknown playwrights. First two plays 
are April’s Fool and Love Laughs at 
Larceny. 


Peter Ustinov has written a new play 
and John Fernald is producing it. It is 
called King Lear’s Photograph, and will 
be seen around December. Eric Portman 
scheduled to star in it. 

Old Vic—Dec. 3, 17, 31: The Clandes- 
... Dec. 24: A Midsum- 


mer Night’s Dream (7 week run). 


tine Marriage 


New Plays in London 


The Adam’s Apple—N. C. Hunter’s play, 
comedy allegory, based on the story of 
the garden of Eden. At Haymarket. 


And So to Bed—A musical play based 
on the life of Mr. Pepys at the West 
End. Jessie Royce Landis leading lady. 
Colombe—Jean Anouilh’s play which is 
currently in Paris. Yvonne Armaud in 
starring role. Story about Paris in 1900s. 


Relative Values—The new Noel Coward 
production. Gladys Cooper and Angela 
Braddeley have leading roles in this light 
comedy. Broadway expected to receive 
the play after London examines it. 


PARIS NEWS 

Louis Jouvet. Theatre lovers everywhere 
are saddened by Jouvet’s untimely death, 
but the French theatre world, particu- 
larly his own theatre, the Athenée, most 
acutely feels his now permanent absence. 
Reports from the French theatre papers 
reveal that Jouvet’s plans for producing 
Graham Greene’s Power of Glory will 
probably be shelved for no actor feels he 
can replace Jouvet in the role lead, and 
no director feels he can produce the play 
as Jouvet conceived it. 
Comédie-Francaise—(La Salle Richelieu) 
Dec. 12: Les Caprices De Marianne by 
Alfred de Musset with a staging by Julin 
Bertheau, starring Reneé Fauré. (At La 
Salle Luxembourg) Dec. 19: Les 30 
Millions Du Gladiator by Labiche, with 
décors by Dignimont. 

Antoine Theatre—Le Diable et le Bon 
Dieu reopened. Reports are that the new 
Jean-Paul Sartre play will be stampeded 
in spite of the fact that eleven critics 
attempted to anaihilate the production 
and playwright. 


(continued on page 7) 
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THE BIG SHOW 


Radio’s greatest all-time variety hit 
starring Tallulah Bankhead 
and the biggest names in show business 


Sundays 6:30—8:00 PM, E.S.T. on the 


NBC radio network 


check your local newspaper for time and station 
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Orig. price $5.00 
Members’ price $3.00 
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Orig. price $9.00 
Members’ price $5.75 
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Orig. price $10.00 
Members’ price $5.50 






Orig. price $12.50 
Members’ price $6.00 


IN PAINTING, MUSIC, THEATRE, 
ARCHITECTURE, THE DANCE, 
POETRY, SCULPTURE 


The Seven Arts Book Society 

was formed to bring to a select and 
discriminating audience the 

finest books in the arts— 


— Orig. price $7.50 ae Orig. price $18.50 
——~ Members’ price $5.50 Members’ price $6.75 


Ii D 
“2 AT SAVINGS UP TO 50% OR MORE 


Now, after one year—with a membership of over 13,000—we are able to effect even 

Retail price $6.00 greater economies with no sacrifice whatsoever as to quality. Thus such a beautiful book as the | 
2-volume REMBRANDT, by Jakob Rosenberg (Harvard University Press), with one entire 
volume devoted to 281 full-page gravure reproductions, was published originally at $18.50, 
but as a member you pay only $6.75—an actual saving of $11.75 


' 
: 
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RECEIVE 


To introduce you to the many advantages of membership in the Seven Arts Book Society, 
you may choose as a FREE Gift Book any one of such distinguished library volumes as 
THE LIMITS OF ART, containing in “one beautifully printed enormous volume those selections 





[of world literature] which competent critics have pronounced the very finest of their kind,” 
(Chfton Fadiman), Retail Price $6.50; Merle Armitage’s DANCE MEMORANDA, lavishly illustrated 


LIBRARY 





Retail price $7.50 OLUME with over 250 photographs, Retail Price $6.00; Morris Davidson's AN APPROACH TO MODERN ' 
— PAINTING, a lucid explanation of the origins and development of modern art, with 112 illustrations, J 
Retail Price $6.00; or the fine volume on EDZARD, with 112 plates, Retail Price $7.50 
Just select your FREE 
= ae ane pane Measexsnir in the Society is simple Each month you will receive free the Seven Arts News 
’ s rom ’ 
those listed in describing the forthcoming selection, and listing all other books available If the selection is a book that you 
the coupon below , think would not make a welcome addition to your library, you send back a form (always provided 
4 along with a prepaid envelope), specifying some other book you may want Or you may simply indicate, ‘‘Send me J 
1 ’ nothing next month © Please remember that you do not bave to take a book every month. You may take as 
of nf few as four in an entire year and still enjoy all the advantages of membership. You pay only for the books 
‘| you want — books of your own choice and you save on every book you purchase 
‘ 
P| I 


THE SEVEN ARTS BOOK SOCIETY 
YTHEATRE ARTS, 130 W. 56 ST., N.Y. 19, N.Y. pe eae 


Please send me os my free gift book 





Please enro!l me as a member. | may occept as few os 4 books a 


yeor, which | may choose from the Society's illustrated Seven Arts Also send me the book(s checked below at the special member 
News sent to me free each month. | may cancel my membership ship price (plus 24¢ postage ond handling List Members 
ot any time ofter taking 4 books Price Price 
1 DIARY OF A WRITER $12.50 $6.00 
NAME___ se [}) WOODCUTS OF ARISTIDE MAILLOL 18.00 5.75 
Please Print () REMBRANDT 18.50 6.75 
[) KAETHE KOLLWITZ 9.00 5.75 
ADDRESS : - ) PICASSO—50 YEARS OF HIS ART 7.50 5.50 
C) BALLET 10.00 5.0 
Pras _ ONE STATE : ©) AMERICAN BUILDING 5.00 ° 3.00 
Retail price $6.50 ] COMPLETE ETCHINGS OF GOYA 5.8 
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CALENDAR 


(continued from page 4) 


TEL AVIV NEWS 


Chamber Theatre—John Steinbeck’s Of 
Mice and Men, directed by Peter Fry. 


Habimah Theatre—The House of Ber- 
narda Alba, the Lorca play, is playing 
nightly at this theatre. Lee Strasberg is 
director. The Little Foxes is the next 
play at the Habimah Theatre. 


Ohel Theatre—This repertory theatre 
js presenting this season Moliére’s School 
for Wives (L’Ecole des Femmes). (All 
three theatres are represented by the 
American Fund for Israel Institutions 
located in New York. 


Off-Broadway 


Circle-in-the-Square—The Loft Players. 
5: Sheridan Square. Nov. 21-Jan. 21: 
Bonds of Interest by Jacinto Benevente. 


Columbia University Workshop—Colum- 
bia University. Dec. 5-10: Shakespeare’s 


Comedy of Errors. 


Equity Library Theatre—Lenox Hill 
Community Center, E. 71st. Dec. 6-9th: 
Our Town; Dec. 19-23: Pygmalion. 


Originals Only—430 Ave. of Americas. 
Continuing Surprise Package, a musical. 


Sunday Theatre—Hotel Sutton, E. 56th. 
Sunday performances only. First two 
weeks in December: Shakespeare’s Meas- 
ure for Measure. 


The Living Theatre—Cherry Lane The- 
atre, 38 Commerce St. Dec. 2-16th: 
Gertrude Stein’s Doctor Faustus Lights 
the Lights. Dec. 23-Jan. 13: Kenneth 
Rexroth’s Beyond the Mountains. In con- 
junction with the Stein play Carl Van 
Vechten’s photographs on Gertrude Stein 
and the Theatre will be seen in lounge. 


Children's Theatre 


Carnegie Recital Hall—Dec. 1, 8, 15, 
22, 26, 27, 28, 29 at 2:15: Adventures 
of Tom Sawyer (presented by the Junior 


Theatre 


YM-YWHA—Lexington at 92nd St. 
Dec. 16, aft. and eve.: The Salzburg 
Marionettes specializing in Mozart operas 

. Dec. 26-28 at 11 a.m. and 3 p.m.; 
The Wizard of Oz; Dec. 30-31 at 3 p.m. 
same. (Presented by the Y Junior Play- 
house 
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One-Woman Show 
Carnegie Recital Hall—Through Janu- 


ary, Sat. and Sun. at 5:45: Butterfly 
McQueen remembered for role of Prissy 


in Gone with the Wind in series of pan- | 


tomimes and sketches. 


music 


The Metropolitan Opera—Benefit Per- 
formances (evgs.) Dec. 8: Aida (Nat. 
Hebrew Orphan Home); Dec. 15: La 
Boheme (Yeshiva University Womens 
Organization). Dec. 16: Rigoletto 
(Shorefront, Brooklyn Chapter of Hadas- 
sah); Dec. 18: Fledermaus (Stepney 
Fresh Air Camp). (Above may be 
changed. 


Carnegie Hall—Dec. 1, aft.: Jazz Con- 


b 


cert with Billy Eckstine and George 


Shearing . 6:30: NBC Symphony 
Broadcast . . . 8:45: N. Y. Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra . . . 12 p.m.: Re- 
peat Jazz Concert . . . Dec. 2, aft.: 


N. Y. Philharmonic Symphony Orch .. . 


8:45: Ossy Renardy, violinist . . . Dec. | 


3: Maryla Jonas, pianist 
Graciela Rivera, soprano... Dec. 5: Bos- 
ton Symphony . . . Dec. 6, N. Y. Philhar- 
monic Symphony Orch. ... Dec. 7, aft.: 
N. Y. Philharmonic Symphony Orch . . . 
8:45: Rudolph Serkin, pianist . . . Dec. 
8, morn.: Philharmonic Children’s Con- 


6, ee 


cert . . . aft.: Boston Symphony ... 
6:30: N. B. C. Broadcast . . . 8:45: | 
Balalaika Symphony Orchestra . . . Dec. 


9, 2:30: N. Y. Philharmonic Symphony 
Orch . . . 8:45: Victoria de los Angeles, 
Spanish soprano . . . Dec. 11: Phila- 
delphia Symphony Orchestra . . . Dec. 
12: Alexander Brailowsky, pianist . . . 
Dec. 13: N. Y. Philharmonic Symphony 
Orch . . . Dec. 14, 2:30: N. Y. Phil- 


harmonic Symphony Orch., 8:45: Mik- | 


los Schwab, pianist . . . Dec. 15, 2:30: 
National Orchestral Association Concert 
. . . 6:30: NBC Broadcast ... 8:45: 
New York Oratorio Society (Messiah) 

. Dec. 16, 2:30: N. Y. Philharmonic 


Symphony . . . 8:45: Zoia Polewska, 
cellist .. . Dec. 17: 9 p.m.: Telephone 
Hour Broadcast .. . Dec. 18: Smith 
College Glee Club .. . Dec. 19: Down- 
town Glee Club... Dec. 20: N. Y. 


Philharmonic Symphony . . . Dec. 21, 
2:30: N. Y. Philharmonic Symphony 
Dec. 22, 6:30: NBC Symphony 

. 8:45: N. Y. Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orch .. . Dec. 23, 2:30: N. Y. 
Philharmonic Symphony Orch . . . Dec. 


7 


27: N. Y. Philharmonic Symphony .. . 
Dec. 28, 2:30: N. Y. Philharmonic .. . 
Dec. 29, 6:30: NBC Symphony . 

8:45 N. Y. Philharmonic Symphony 
Orch ... Dec. DB, 2:30: N. Y¥. Phil- 
Dec. 31, 9 
p.m.: Annual New Year’s Eve Program. 


harmonic Symphony . 


continued on page 92) 


Lunt and Fontanne, Hep- 
burn, Bobby Clark, Bernard 
Shaw, Helen Hayes, and 
many more are all in the 
new book 


MAGIC 
CURTAIN 


An Autobiography 
by LAWRENCE 
LANGNER 


ERE are the people, plays, 
H and events in the fabu- 


lous life of the founder of The 
Theatre Guild. A successful 
patent attorney ...a play- 
wright . . . producer of some 
of the most famous shows in 
theatrical history, Lawrence 
Langner takes you backstage 
on his many productions and 
gives you front row seats at 
the tempests and triumphs of 
his life. 


There was the time Okla- 
homa! almost foundered in 
Boston . .. The trials and trib- 
ulations of putting on Shaw... 
how Strange Interlude almost 
was not produced because of 
objections to its length and 
theme .. . The Guild’s experi- 
ment with youth, in the person 
of Orson Welles... 


Lawrence Langner’s life has 
always been full of glittering 
actors, brilliant writers, and 
glamorous events, and he re- 
veals all in this star-studded 
book. With 62 pages of photo- 
graphs in gravure and a com- 
plete list of every Theatre 
Guild production. A Story 
Press Book. $6.60 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, INC. 
300 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
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Judith Anderson 
Jose Ruben 
in “As You Desire Me”? 


FREE 


3000 photographs . . . a handsome album of 
glorious theatre memories, 1900 to 1950... 


A Pictorial History of the 


AMERICAN THEATRE 


By Dantel Blum + Regular Retail Price $750 


Lt the magic of the theatre for the past fifty years has 
A been captured in this superb volume. 

photographs of all the important plays and players, to- 
gether with a year-by-year comment, bring back memories 
of the great footlight figures, past and present. Bernhardt, 
Mansfield, Dusé, George Arliss, the Lunts, Leslie Howard, 
Laurette Taylor, 
Hayes, Katherine Cornell, and the Barrymores are just a few 
who stand before the footlights in these fascinating pages. 


Anna Held, Judith Anderson, 


Famous scenes from hundreds of shows are re-created: 
from Ben Hur to South Pacific, from Lightnin’ and Peg O”’ 
My Heart to The Cocktail Party. Every theatre lover will 
cherish this album of memories and pore over it for hours 
on end, It is exceptionally large, measuring over a foot high. 


—— Do You Remember: 


Fred and Adele Astaire 
in “The Band Wagon”? 





—-TO NEW MEMBERS 
OF THE FIRESIDE THEATRE 





This magnificent volume, illustrated with over 






Helen Hayes in 
“Mary of Scotland”? 





Over 3000 


Helen 





John Barrymore 
as “Hamlet”? 





Measures over a foot high 











Marilyn Miller 


as ‘Peter Pan’’? 


Tallulah Bankhead 
in “The Little Foxes’’? 













































3000 photographs of fa- 
mous plays and players 
since 1900 


Members of The Fireside Theatre Enjoy All These Advantages 


The Fireside Theatre is an important new 
service to drama lovers. It brings you the full 
text of the new stage successes, each in a hand- 
some volume. 


Enhances Your Appreciation of The Theatre: 
The cultural advantages are obvious, for you 
will gain a fuller appreciation of the new 
plays. You will know them intimately, scene 
by scene. You can savor their full richness; 
re-read them at your leisure; discuss them with 
authority; build a fine library of dramatic 
successes. 


Proven Hits: You are offered plays that have 
won the plaudits of both the critics and the 
public. You receive them as soon as possible 
after opening night—to read, enjoy, and dis- 
cuss while everyone is still talking about them. 


You Decide Which Plays You Want: Members 
receive a free subscription to “Curtain Time,” 
an informative and entertaining play-review. 
It describes each selection in advance, so that 


you may decide whether or not you want it. 
You need accept only four selections a year. 
The cost is only $1.89, plus few cents shipping 
charges—less than the price of a balcony seat. 
The volumes are handsomely bound, and soon 
grow into a library well worth having. 


Endorsements: Noel 
Cornell, Peggy Wood, Gertrude 
Lawrence, John Mason Brown, and other well- 
known theatrical people highly commended 
the Fireside Theatre. “A wonderful idea,” 
says Roland Young. “It will bring new de- 
light to thousands.” 


Enthusiastic 
Katherine 


Coward, 


No Money Need Be Sent: The coupon will 
bring you a free copy of the large $7.50 vol- 
ume, A Pictorial History of The American 
Theatre, together with your first selection. If 
not delighted, you may return both books in 
10 days and your membership will be can- 
celled The I reside Thea ré L/e@ i. 

9 Rockefeller ca, Net York \ 









oe 
THE FIRESIDE THEATRE ' 
1 DEPT. TA-12, 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. j 






















Please send me—for 10 days’ FREE EXAMINA- | 
TION A Pictorial History of The American 

Theatre,’’ together with my first selection, and en- 1 

roll me as a The Fireside Theatre. If I 1 
return both A. ks within 10 days you will cancel 
~ memb«e If I keep them, you will send me 
ain Time dvance of each new play selec- 

and will pay $1.89, plus shipping charges I 

for my first select I will keep * A Pictori al Hi i 
The Amer The natre "asa FREE Gift, and 

no ly at least three more plays at the same low Club 1 
price fre _the twelve or more which you will offer 

as soon th open on Broadway as possible. ! 

I 

Na ! 

I Print Plainly) 1 

St. : 

I 

Zone No 1 
(if any) State . 

caine good only in U.S, and Canada. (Slightly ! 

Higher in Canada—Address 105 Bond St., Toronto) { 
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@ Laurence Olivier as Shakespeare's great 


130 West 56 Street, 


general, Mark Antony, in Antony and Cleo- 


: o 
i a ce cm 


cember 19. Co-starring is Vivien Leigh 
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patra, one of the two Cleopatra plays 


which American audiences will see on De- 


THENPRE 
“ < 
JN RE arts 


THEATRE: 


10 The Two Cleopatras by Ivor Brown 

18 Reflections of an Actor by Alice Venezky 

20 Mr. Nathan Goes to the Play by George Jean Nathan 
38 Audition: A Month of Sundays 

44 Offstage by Nathaniel Benchley 

46 The Theatre in Greece by Alexander Lidor 

48 Philip Barry—a Civilized Dramatist by John Gassner 


THE NEW PLAYS: 


12 Nina : 

13. The Constant Wife 

13 I Am a Camera 

14 The Fourposter 

14. Point of No Return 

15 A Sleep of Prisoners 

15 Gigi 

16 Child of the Morning 

16 Pal Joey 
PERSONALITIES: 


36 The Comic’s Comic by Richard B. Gehman 
43 Jean Gabin 


FILMS: 


24 La Ronde by Leda Bauer 
26 Made in Japan by Curtis Harrington 


TELEVISION: 


17 Theatre in Your Home by Eugene Burr 
40 Space Rocket Kick by Harriet Van Horne 


MUSIC: 
42 The Mighty-Five of American Popular Music by David Ewen 


THE DANCE: 
22 Zachary Solov breezes into the Met by Arthur Todd 


ART AND DECOR: 
28 Imogene Coca Goes to the Gallery by Emily Genauer 


FASHIONS: 


30 Men Have the Last Word by Leota Diesel 
30 Mr. and Mrs. George S. Kaufman 

31 Mr. and Mrs. David Niven 

32. Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Tibbett 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Lind Hayes 


3 
3 Mr. and Mrs. Ezio Pinza 


WwW ho 


BOOKS: 
34 «I’ve Been Reading by Richard McLaughlin 


DEPARTMENTS: 


> Calendar of Theatre Arts 
3 The Critics’ Score 


THE PLAY: 
50 Second Threshold by Philip Barry 





engus mcbean 


Vivien Leigh in the final 
scene of the Shakespeare play 


The Two (Ceopatea 


by Ivor Brown 


haw’s Caesar and Cleopatra and Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleopatra which open 

in New York on December 19th at the Ziegfeld Theatre were produced by Sir 

Laurence Olivier (with Vivian Leigh) at the St. James’s Theatre in London in 
the second week of May and were withdrawn towards the end of September. These 
productions might have continued for a year or more, for there was never an empty 
seat during their run, and to get in at all was considered something of an achievement. 
This was one of the Festival events, and so could reasonably end when the South Bank 
Exhibition closed, especially as the strain on the principal players was so intense. 

The two pieces were acted in recurrent succession, as being two elements of a pat- 
tern, just as at Stratford-upon-Avon this year four of the Shakespearean Chronicle 
Plays, Richard Il, the two Henry IV’s, and Henry V were performed on successive 
nights throughout the season in order to let the audience see history steadily on the 
march with the same characters developing in play after play. 

The two Cleopatra plays were the outstanding success of the 1951 London season. 
The reasons for this were several. The London theatre-public has in recent years become 
increasingly ‘star-minded.’ (This is discouraging for authorship, and partly explains 
the paucity of good contemporary playwriting in England, where a revived classic 
with a star cast is a comparatively safe proposition for a management.) The Oliviers 
are the dominant ‘attractions’ of the time, and in this case there was the marriage of 
their personalities with classic texts, one of 1900 and one of 1608, texts of strongly 
contrasting nature and of a most fascinating kind. Moreover, for those who believe, with 
some reason, that sex is a powerful ingredient in any theatrical dish that is to be widely 
popular, there was the magnetic and perplexing figure of Cleopatra, seen from two angles. 


Cleopatra has been variously judged as a woman of great intelli- (continued on page 71) 
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The Constant Wife 
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cesare morganti 





NINA. Gloria Swanson and David Niven (oppo- 
site) sharing acting honors with British actor Alan 
Webb in the Andre Roussin comedy, adapted by 
Samuel Taylor, opening this month. Producer 
is John C. Wilson; the director, Gregory Ratoff. 


THE CONSTANT WIFE. (above) Katharine 
Cornell, Grace George and Brian Aherne in a 
scene from the Somerset Maugham revival. The 
play a big success in Central City this summer, 


comes to New York after three weeks’ road tour. 


I AM A CAMERA. (left) This new John van 
Druten play with the ubiquitous title centers 
around Berlin of 1930 and features Julie Harris 
and William Prince with author-director van 


Druten. Due in New York in time for the holidays. 


I Am a Camera 





















POINT OF NO RETURN (right) Henry Fonda 
finally sheds Mister Roberts role to become a Bos- 
ton banker in the adaptation of John Marquand’s 
novel. The star is caught at rehearsals with H. C. 
Potter, director, Phyllis Kirk, and Phil Arthur. 


FOUR POSTER. (below) Jessica Tandy and 
Hume Cronyn, famous husband and wife team, 
wrestle with amour in this Jan de Hartog debate 
on the ups and downs of married life. The locale 
through a span of thirty-five years is the bedroom. 


fred feh! 


j Point of No Return 
i 
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The Fourposter 
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Gigi 









A Sleep of Prisoners 


A SLEEP OF PRISONERS. (above) England’s 
fair-haired boy, Christopher Fry, again tries to 
prove that verse-drama is good theatre. The four 
characters of the play, Hugh Pryse, Stanley Baker, 


Leonard White and Donald Hanon at rehearsals 


GIGI. (left) This comedy-drama by Colette 
adapted for the stage by Anita Loos went from 
novel to film to stage. The theme song, of course, 
is toujour l'amour. Audrey Hepburn, the star, is 


seen with Anita Loos and Raymond Rouleau. 
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CHILD OF THE MORNING. New play by 
Clare Boothe heralds the debut of Margaret 
O’Brien in her first stage role. She is shown 
with director Eddie Dowling. The play opens late 
this month in Chicago before coming to Broadway. 


fred fehl 


PAL JOEY. New version of the Rodgers-Hart- 
O’Hara musical, due to come to New York in 
January with Vivienne Segal and Harold Lang. 
Handling production details are: Oliver Smith, 
Jule Styne, Robert Alton and Miles White (below). 





Child of the Morning 
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Theatre in your Hom 


A blaze of mediocrity 


by Eugene Burr 


THEATRE ARTS. DECEMBER 


or a number of seasons now—well, two or three, anyhow—the 

television industry has approached its autumnal starting post with 

predictions that the new semester would mark TV’s coming of 
age. Carefully, however, the seers neglected to specify just what age. 
This is just as well; judging from the early fall offerings, the industry 
has barely managed, by dint of herculean effort, to remain where it was, 
on the pre-kindergarten level. 

As a matter of fact, if there is any change at all, it appears to be for 
the worse. For TV, having at last entered the realm of Big Business 
toward which its advertising-agency mahouts have been frantically guid- 
ing it, has assumed the conservatism that is the banner of its new realm. 
Almost all attempts at novelty, originality or exploration of any sort are 
ruthlessly stifled by the exigent need to Play It Safe. Well-worn ruts 
have already developed, and are in the process of getting deeper and 
deeper—which means that the shows traveling in them are getting worse 
and worse. A conscientious viewer shudders at the thought of what he’s 
fated to see three or four years from now. 

From the viewpoint of theatre, the most important shows are, of 
course, the hour-long dramatic stanzas—and, of these, three made their 
debuts at the start of the season. Two in particular are of interest, be- 
cause they emphasize two different factors—the play and the players. 
The Celanese Theatre, produced in cooperation with a group of nine 
dramatists who call themselves with smug finality The Playwrights, fea- 
tures the play. Players are represented by the Schlitz Star Theatre, which 
has contracts for the exclusive appearance of a number of very great 
stars, but which seems bent on displaying them in what are known to 
the trade as ‘originals’—stories in dialogic form made up out of their 
own heads by those strange grey creatures who pop out of the wain- 
scoting at networks and advertising agencies and who qualify as tele- 
vision writers chiefly because they happen to possess a typewriter, a dic- 
tionary and a complete absence of shame. 

On the basis of the first shows, the playwrights fared better than the 
actors—which was only to be expected. An actor, no matter how fine 
his performance, is bounded by the lines he must say; he may bring 
insight and emotion to an essentially papier-mdché role, he may create 
drama where none existed in the script, but he is still at the mercy of the 
story course that the author has charted. The dramatist, on the other 
hand, can deal in such sure-fire materials that no performance can 
entirely destroy his effects. The truth of both theorems was proven on 


the opening program of the two shows. 


The Schlitz Playhouse presented Miss Helen Hayes and Mr. David 
Niven in a little something called Not a Chance, presumably an original 
by one Thomas W. Phipps. The inanity of the (continued on page 84) 
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Reflections of an 


ctor 


by Alice Venezky 


ouis Jouvet often expressed his serious thoughts with a 
light touch. One day during his visit to America this 
year we were talking about his success in Moliére’s 
L’Ecole des Femmes, presented in French before English-speak- 
ing audiences. Like a seriocomic character from the plays of his 
friend and discovery Giraudoux, Jouvet commented, ‘Of course 
[t’s no surprise that the theatre is universal. It’s the one com- 


modity which can be imported into any country without paying 
customs.’ 


But he never joked when it came to his feelings about the 
theatre. Jouvet was a dedicated man; to him the theatre was a 
religion. He had stated this philosophy at length in speeches 
and in articles. He explained it very simply to me one afternoon 
when we were going over an article he was writing for an 
American newspaper. The theatre, he said, had always been 
a great force for good in the history of mankind, because in the 
theatre are aroused man’s noblest emotions, his unselfish syrm- 
pathy and concern for others. Thus, Jouvet continued, the 
theatre provides a communion of feeling along a human chain 
from author through actor to audience. On a larger scale, this 
community of feeling has been shared by vast audiences of 
countless men down through the ages sincé Aeschylus. Arousing 
man’s noblest sentiments and creating a community of feeling 
among authors, actors, and audiences, Jouvet considered the 
high purpose of the theatre. He had no patience with those 
who would use the theatre as a mouthpiece or as a machine for 
making money. 

It was to hard work in the theatre that the lithe, dark- 


haired actor would attribute his vouth- (continued on page 82 
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Mr. Cooper exhibits his ability on a set of percussion instruments 
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he Theatre Guild’s revival of Shaw’s Saint Joan again offered professional and vol- 

unteer criticism an opportunity to debate the acting competences of Miss Uta Hagen. 

who has the role of the Maid. Before we go into the question, however, let it be said 
that the play is such a notable work that its performance, whether good or not good, remains 
a second consideration, since—as the records attest——nothing seems to be able to damage its | 
inner life and vitiate its effect. It is quite possible, indeed, that it might be acted satisfactorily 
even by marionettes. Any such remark will, of course, be received with a pained shudder by 
those who firmly believe that fine drama demands above everything fine acting and that, save 


it get it, it must disastrously suffer, an argument open to some doubt, and on two counts. The 


' 
first is that, even in the best of criticism, there is often marked difference of opinion on ' 
what constitutes fine acting, and the second is that the generality of theatre audiences is | 
given frequently to accept an inferior brand for something pretty superior. There is also a 
third count, and the most important of all. It is that, if fine drama arbitrarily rested its case 
and position on acting, at least half the classics, which have intermittently been murdered, 

' 
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George Jean Nathan’s 


Monthly Critical Review 


Mr. athan goes to the play 





would have gone to their permanent grave years ago. The real test of a play’s quality, in 
short, is to be determined by the degree in which it is able to resist and triumph over a poor 
performance of it. 

Miss Hagen’s performance, to return to the tonic, has been variously received, as have 
been her previous performances in other plays. In some quarters she has been endorsed as 
> and hence perfectly suited to a role that itself has been peculiarly 
described in the same quarters as essentially intellectual. Passing over the point that it is 


an “intellectual actress’ 


pretty hard to see why an intellectual role, granted it be one, demands any particular intellect 
on the part of its interpreter, since its intelligence is already established and its projection 
calls for no independent mentality, we should like to inquire just what is meant by the term 
intellectual actress, which has been visited from time to time on a strange assortment of the 
designated species. The late Mrs. Fiske, for example, was one, and the critics of the period 
never ceased impressing the news upon us. Yet the lady, who devoted herself for the greater 
part to plays and roles that necessitated no more strain on the cerebral centers than a game 
of tiddledywinks, never gave the slightest evidence of her mental resources in her public 
utterances and, when it came to her Stage demonstrations, was best described by her close 


personal friend and one-time producing associate, the late John D. Williams. “What Minnie, 


' who has no delusions about herself, is thinking when playing a role is the eight bottles of 

- . . . . ” , . 

: beer she is going to enjoy after the performance is over.” (It seems that Mrs. Fiske was an 

inordinate lover of lager and in her meetings with Williams at the Brevoort after the night’s 
performance would frequently consume enough of the brew, without showing the least effect, 

; to shame even a Bavarian virtuoso at the business. ) 


What is generally mistaken for intellect in an actress is, in brief, simply an outward 
suggestion of brain functioning. This is maneuvered by an ordering of the features into a 
semblance of serious cogitation, by the kind of comportment when not speaking that implies 
a solemn disregard of and even contempt for what the other actors are doing or saying, and 
by indicating such deep introspection that one wonders whether she will wake up in time to 
get back into her role. 

Miss Hagen thus usually gives the impression that she is playing Trilby to her own 


Svengali. When on rare occasion she is able to free herself from her own spell, she gives off 


ae 


flashes of honestly felt emotion—and at such times is effective—but more generally the 
| picture is of an actress operating by a clocked mechanism, with what is called inspiration 


no part of a performance. continued on page 80 
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olov breezes into the Met 


by Arthur Todd 


pera at the Metropolitan Opera House in New York is rapidly taking on a new 

look and Rudolf Bing, the general manager, is the man chiefly responsible 

for this rejuvenation. The most recent changes show up in the new pro- 
ductions of Aida, Rigoletto, Carmen, and the seldom heard Cosi fan tutte. The first 
three of these each have new sets, new costumes and a contemporary dramatic inter- 
pretation. Even more importantly, all four of these operas are being directed dramatically 
by top flight theatre people like Margaret Webster and Alfred Lunt, and Tyron 
Guthrie, of the Sadler’s Wells Opera and Covent Garden. This new vigor and vitality 
is also extended to the opera ballets which are being animated by Zachary Solov, 
one of the most talented young figures in the American dance field today. 

Prior to Mr. Bing’s regime at the Met, the opera, in 
many instances, had become a lifeless re-echo of the 
past with shoddy settings, careless direction, indifferent 
lighting, and boring dance routines the rule rather than 
the exception. All this is changing, however, and even 
old productions are being restudied and restaged in the 
light of contemporary tastes and techniques. After all, 
opera is theatre and if present day opera is to keep pace 
with the contemporary theatre there must be a more 
complete synthesis of music, drama and dance. And it 
is in this latter department—dance—that interesting 
things are taking place at the Met this season. 

The new production of Aida, which opened the Met's 
68th season, is one of the best examples of the new 
directions that dance is taking in opera ballet. Though 
Zachary Solov had been thinking about a new dance 
approach for Aida all summer, while he was busy 
absorbing various national backgrounds in Europe, he 
actually didn’t get to work on it until after he had 
rehearsed the dance troupe for the Met’s touring version 
of Fledermaus. By then it was October and there were 


some twelve operas to choreograph, four of them with 
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Zachary Solov, the Met’s new choreographer, started as a hoofer. 


Opposite, he rehearses with Janet Collins, the Met’s new soloist. 


major ballets, before the beginning of the season in November. Before going into his 
first ballet rehearsal for Aida, Solov discussed his ideas with Margaret Webster, the 
director, and heard her plans and then listened to the music. Then he talked to Rolf 
Gerard, the set and costume designer, who has planned towering and massive effects 
in a Gordon Craig-like approximation that emphasizes splendor and simplicity rather 
than detailed realism. 

In Solov’s opinion, Aida is an Italian grand opera with an oriental style and, 
in creating dances to fit its framework, he decided that they had to be as sweeping and 
full as the opera and yet suit it musically, theatrically and pictorially. Therefore, he 
made several drastic changes in the usual dances. As he describes one of these, ‘instead of 
what is commonly known as the dance of the little blackamoors (girls in dark make-up 
I decided to have six men grab some of Amneris’ slave girls and have a little whooped 
up sex dance so that we could have something more exciting that would develop our 
feeling of the Egyptian way of life. I chose this rather than have six little Blacka- 
moors do a 19th century Italian dance.’ Another innovation in this new Aida is the 
feature dance role for Janet Collins, the beautiful, young American Negro concert dancer, 
who had the dance lead in last season’s Out of This World: Miss Collins, who also 


appears in Carmen and other ballets that require a character (continued on page 72 
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sensation in Europe, where it received the 

highest awards at the Venice, Cannes 

and Brussels film festivals, and shown 
successfully since its completion in 1950 on the 
Continent, in England and in South America La 
Ronde, a film version in French of the famous 
Arthur Schnitzler comedy Reigen, is at this writ- 
ing to be seen only in Los Angeles and in Wash- 
ington, D. C. in this country. The New York State 
censors have, at the moment, refused it a license 
but, since the morals of picturegoers have not 
apparently been appreciably impaired at either the 
Federal or the film capital, its sponsors are opti- 
mistic about a lifting of the ban. 

Reigen, on which La Ronde is based, is well- 
known to students of the theatre in spite of its 
general unavailability. Its history is a curious one 
Written by the great Viennese dramatist in the 
winter of 1896-1897, it was published for private 
circulation among Schnitzler’s friends and not 
brought out for the reading public until 1903. And 
it was not until 1920 that Schnitzler first approved 
a stage performance, feeling himself that the work 
might very well be misunderstood and misin- 
terpreted. 

I can recall no public performance of Reigen 
in the theatre here, book publication was banned 
in the United States and, except in German edi- 
tions, the play was unknown to Schnitzler’s Amer- 
ican admirers until 1929, when it was privately 
printed for members of the Schnitzler Society. It 
is perhaps because of the singular hush that has 
always surrounded this particular work of the 
Austrian fin de siécle dramatist and novelist that, 
to find it now, skipping book publication and 
theatre presentation, disporting itself nonchalantly 
on the screen for world audiences, is especially 
amusing. 

Although Schnitzler’s fame was the result of 
his brilliant portrayal of Viennese life—he was 
always rated a distinctly Austrian playwright—his 
sprightly wit was essentially Gallic. The flexibility 
of his style, the acuteness of his observation, his 
dispassion and subtle malice, his ‘frivolity tinged 
with regret,’ as Ashley Dukes put it, are charac- 
teristics of the French. So it seems only fitting and 
proper that it is the French who have brought his 
little masterpiece to the screen. And, in La Ronde, 
the French have not let him down. 

The play is a series of ten comedies, each a dia- 
logue between a man and a woman and each 
sequence linked to the one before by a character 
who passes on into the next sequence. All are 
psychological studies, the personae culled from 
different social strata, the (continued on page 96) 
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' The Prostitute and the Soldier 
i 
The Soldier and the Housemaid 


The Housemaid and the Young Man 
The Young Man and the Wife 

The Wife and the Husband 
. The Husband and the Model 
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Model and the Poet 





Poet and the Actress 


Actress and the Count 





Count and the Prostitute 








Made in apan 


—a dark horse wins the Venice Film Festival 


by Curtis Harrington 


he Twelfth International Festival of Cinematographic Art held during August 

and September at Venice, Italy, opened with Walt Disney’s sometimes question- 

able vulgarization of Lewis Carroll, and closed with an Italian film which illus- 
trated all the worst faults of the Italian cinema. However, two extraordinary films, 
Rasho Mon, the grand prize winner from Japan, and Le Journal d’un Curé de Cam- 
pagne from France, plus several other fine films were shown. Everyone recognized and 
accepted the reason why there were not more outstanding films, and a meeting of the 
International Producers’ Association, held during the festival, attempted to offer a solu- 
tion to the problem: too many film festivals, not enough good films to go around, 

One may wonder why a world film festival has never been held in the United 
States, if only as a gesture of international friendship. But both the Cannes and Venice 
Festivals have long been established as yearly events, and both are sponsored by thei: 
respective governments. They squeeze the yearly product of good films dry, leaving no 
chance for a third film festival to be held elsewhere. The solution, of course, as sug- 
gested by the Producers’ Association, is to limit the competitive festivals to one each 
year, held alternately in different countries. However, it seems extremely unlikely that 
France or Italy will relinquish their already established priority; the publicity, the pres- 
tige, and the attraction the festivals hold for the tourist make them too valuable, as 
annual events, to give up. 


The city of Venice, especially, which owes its continued existence to the tourist, 
finds the film festival, announced as an effort to give ‘public acknowledgement to those 
films which testify to a genuine effort towards the progress of cinematography as a 


means of artistic expression, of spreading civilization and culture, and of promoting the 
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Masayuchi Mori and Toshio Mifume play leading roles in the prize-winning Rasho Mon. 


brotherhood of nations, a vital part of its annual list of attractions. Because of their 
dependence on tourists, the Venetians have created one of the most continually festive 
cities in the world. During the extended season of summer and fall a new and important 


theatrical, musical, or cinematic event is scheduled for almost every evening 


Two, sometimes three films are shown each day for twenty days. Fifty or so films 
are a lot; inevitably a certain number were discernible as plain dead weight. Among 
these, the most pretentious were Native Son, adapted from the novel by Richard Wright, 
and La Corona Negre, an elaborate Spanish film based on a story by Cocteau. In Native 
Son, which was made in Argentina with English dialogue by a French director, a sense 
of the reality of the American setting, so intrinsically essential to the story, was com- 
pletely lacking, and the acting, by a group of unknowns and Richard Wright himself, 
could oniy be described as dismal. The Spanish film, heavily laden with confused symbols, 
finally became lost in a hodgepodge of pseudo-psychoanalysis and surrealism. It was 
Hitchcock and Cocteau, according to a bad Spanish recipe. In general, the Spanish and 
the Argentinians make the world’s most unimaginative films—and it is a pity, because 
each country possesses a great deal of interesting native material, the sort of thing the 
Mexicans, for example, have exploited with such success. 

Of the major countries’ contributions, the United States was undoubtedly the most 
strongly represented, especially by Big Carnival and A Streetcar Named Desire. The 
other films included Alice in Wonderland, Teresa, and Fourteen Hours. Both the orig- 
inal and added ‘happy’ ending of the latter were shown to the festival audience and a 
vote of preference taken. The clearly preferable original ending was chosen by the 


majority, but the wish of the American public is another consid- (continued on page 94 
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Imogene oca goes to the Gallery 


by Emily Genauer 
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cor Imogene. Every Saturday night on The 

Show of Shows you stand right up to your 

threatening, thundering, bullying, blustering hus- 
band. And here you're letting yourself be browbeaten 
by a picture! It won’t growl, or bark, or jump at you. 
You just walk right up to it and be nice. ‘Isn't it a 
small world,’ you can say. ‘I’ve seen you before. I saw 
you back in Sioux Falls, Iowa, drawn on the sidewalk 
by one of the kids on the block. Or maybe it was the 
night we were painting the kitchen furniture and we 
messed up the floor something terrible, and when we 


got finished there you were! 


You'll be wrong, of course. Because this is art, hung 
in a reputable New York gallery. But it’s a nice opening 
gambit in a conversation that’s bound, if the artist who 
painted the picture is anywhere around, or the deale1 
who is showing it, or anyone of the thousands of people 
who truly enjoy this new kind of painting, to end up in 
a dandy brawl rowdier than anything you ever got into 
on your television program. As a matter of fact there 
are millions who’d be on your side. So you can safely 


be stubborn, stubborn, stubborn as you like. 


But don’t be. Because maybe if you look long enough 
at paintings like this, you'll actually get to enjoy them. 
Only I wouldn’t recommend that you ask the painters 
who do them what their pictures mean, or what you’re 
supposed to see in them. Either they'll mark you for a 
knucklehead to be completely ignored, or they'll kindly 
and condescendimgly reply something like this (as a 
couple of them actually did, recently). “This doesn’t 
represent anything. Representation is incompatible with 
a high degree of artistic expression. The naturalistic art 
of our time is unredeemable. Our art is mystical in its 
intensity and immediacy. We don’t paint subjects. We 
paint pictures, two dimensional areas covered with 
forms and colors that represent a life of their own 


undiluted by any reference to exterior prototypes.’ 


And don’t, for goodness’ sake, ask any of the enthu- 
Silastic critics who’ve appointed themselves spokesmen 


and dialecticians for the new painters. You're likely to 


hear something like this, (it’s a direct quote, too, 


although slightly telescoped). ‘The picture is a paradox 
of abstract form in terms of an alphabet of unknown 


symbols . . . deliberate disorder (continued on page 85 
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en have the Last Word 


~on women’s fashions 


S every wife knows, her husband can be the severest critic of the clothes she 
A wears. He may have an arbitrary attitude to fashion, but his judgment is 
usually sound, and the wise woman listens and heeds. Most men are blessedly 
ignorant of a saleswoman’s blandishments, a copy-writer’s buildup, a fashion maga 
zine’s pontifical statement that ‘serpentine green is the news of this year.’ Their con- 
cern is basic and real: ‘Let’s see how you look in that thing, and their response 
immediate and honest. Men we've asked, favor simplicity, subtlety, lines that do 
not detract or distract: ingredients all of good taste. On these pages we photo 
graphed five husbands and their wives in fashions that passed the acid test, their 
husbands’ approval. 


Leota Dirse1 
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MR. AND MRS. DAVID NIVEN Mr. Niven’s pet hate is women’s hats. ‘Why do they hide their faces 
with those things?’ His wife. Swedish-born Hjérdis Ginberg, wears hats when occasion demands, but 
diplomatically, small ones. Here she wears a favored costume: Balmain’s leopard skirt and black 
jersey top: added attraction, huge leopard stole. Mr. Niven’s latest film is, The Lady Says No. His first 


hook. a farce. Once Over Lightly is just out. and he makes his Broadway debut this month in Nina 


qMR. AND MRS. GEORGE S. KAUFMAN. Mrs. Kaufman. better known as Leueen MacGrath. an 
actress of great charm, favors separates: these by Valentina, black jersey top, gold lace skirt 
Mr. Kaufman favors smoking jackets, this a gray silk from Bronzini. The two bring their new 
play, Fancy Meeting You Here, their second in joint authorship, to New York this month: Miss 


MacGrath plays the lead, Mr. Kk. directs the production about a lady sculptor and reincarnation 
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MR. AND MRS. LAWRENCE TIBBETT. Mrs. Tibbett, a 
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roger prigent 
woman of discernment, dresses with distinction; wisely 


admits that through the years she has learned to avoid 
what her husband dislikes. Here she wears a white silk 
taffeta evening gown by Dessés; fox cape. Mr. Tibbett 


wresently is on tour as Captain Hook in Peter Pan. 
I ' I 


MR. AND MRS. PETER LIND HAYES. Mr. Hayes likes 
everything about his wife's clothes, ‘except the prices.” 
Here his pretty, young wife, Mary Healy wears a short 
white evening gown by Traina-Norell. The Hayes’ 


currently brighten TV with their show, Star of the Family 


essex house casino 
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MR. AND MRS. EZIO PINZA. Mrs. Pinza, tall and utterly charming, prefers dark or dramatic colors; 


here a black silk dress with romantic neckline, by Hattie Carnegie. She never wears anything 


too décolleté (her husband wouldn't approve). For the approving eye of Mr. Pinza she also wears 


a jeweled headdress (Lilly Daché). Mr. Pinza’s voice and presence is now part of TV and films. 
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I've been eading... 


A masterful novel by Graham Greene, The End of the 
Affair (Viking, $3.00) ... E. M. Forster's Two Cheers for 
Democracy (Harcourt, Brace & Co., $4.00), a provocative, 
stimulating collection of essays, his first full length book in 
fifteen years . . . Christopher Fry's latest poetic drama, A 
Sleep of Prisoners (Oxford, $2.50) . .. A primer to end all 
primers of show business by our own Al Hirschfeld, Show 
Business Is No Business (Simon & Schuster, $2.95 


he new Greene novel should arouse controversy in the pulpit and perhaps, in, even 

higher ecclesiastical circles. There will be many readers, however, who will be able 

to overlook the theological aspects of his tale and thoroughly immerse themselves 
in his domestic, romantic drama. He has come up this time with a powerful story of sexual 
passion, ‘a record,’ writes the narrator, ‘of hate far more than of love.’ 

Mr. Greene has proven time and again that he is not only a superb storyteller but a 
novelist capable of handling major themes as compellingly as Flaubert, Stendhal and his 
avowed master, Henry James. When he visited 
New York a few years ago, I had an oppor- 
tunity to meet Greene, and in the few hours 
spent in conversation with him the one thing 
I shall never be able to forget was the way 
James’s The Turn of the Screw kept cropping 
up in our talk throughout the luncheon. He 
talked of that book with its palpable sense of 
evil until I began to shift uncomfortably in my 
chair. It was obvious that the tall, ascetic- 
looking man sitting across from us would not 
have been surprised if one of those Jamesian 
spectres came over and sat down at the table 
with us. He had chosen a world of darkness 
and hidden motives for exploration in his nov- 
els, so it was obvious that any underworld 
visitor would be greeted by him without cere- 
mony or alarm. That belief or awareness of evil 
permeates nearly all of Greene’s work: the 
short story on which the film. The Fallen Idol | 
was based. The Power and the Glory, a Cor- 
rosive, stark account of a runaway priest in 
Mexico, and The Heart of the Matter, an un- 


torgettable ; am: : ‘ive 
Al Hirshfeld in his barber chair - ttable melodrama of a man driven to 
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by Richard McLaughlin 


suicide by an unreasoning sense of pity 
and his fear of spiritual unfitness. 
But if pity is the dominant theme of his 


last novel, then love-hate is the driving 


emotion of his new work. Still, both 
novels are very much alike in so far as — 


they deal with the conflict between the 


As i. 


spirit and the flesh; there is the unmistak- 
able ‘hound of heaven’ chasing at the 
heels of his protagonists, and also the Graham Greene 
same descent into hell before his lovers 
succumb to God. Sarah Miles, the femme 
fatale in the book, comes through a little 
blurred. The men, her lover, Maurice 
Bendrix, and her husband, Henry, on the 
other hand, are limned with those sharp, deft, quick strokes we have learned to expect 
from this polemicist’s pen. Furthermore, The End of the Affair is a love story in the grand 
tradition. The tale of Tristan and Isolde or Eloise and Abelard is retold here in modern 
terms. Its pages burn with anguish and remorseless candor. A man and woman carry on 
an adulterous affair under the nose of her dull husband. They part as lovers frequently do 
in these situations only to find out, too late, that their passion, hitherto spent on such 
emotions as hate and jealousy, must ultimately lose out to God. Greene has gone one step 
farther in this book. He gives us a group of urbane Londoners living through the war and 
the present chaotic postwar years without belief. Maurice Bendrix has shifted his hatred to 
God to whom he feels he owes his crippled existence. But even Bendrix, the violent non- 
believer, says a winter prayer in the end. imploring Him whom he once denied to leave him 
alone forever since love and hate have drained him dry. 

On this wintry note one turns to E. M. Forster’s credo for the political and aesthetic 
homo sapiens in this darkening age. This collection of civilized essays written over the past 
fifteen years seems equally suited to a winter mood. The first section of this volume deals 


with Mr. Forster’s views on the political climate of the times. (continued on page 86 
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The Comic’s 


by Richard B. Gehman 








hil Silvers, an extraordinarily inoffensive, unbelievably modest comic 


who is constitutionally unable to forget that he spent his formative 

years in the entertainment business in burlesque, believes that the 
highest compliment ever paid him is the appellation “The Comic’s Comic,’ 
frequently bestowed upon him by most other members of a breed notorious 
for its self-restraint where appraisal of competitors is concerned. The men- 
tion of Silvers’ name is often enough to set other comics laughing hysteri- 
cally. Some years ago, when Silvers opened at the Copacabana, the list of 
jokesters in the audience read like a Who’s Funny. ‘On occasions like this, 
it’s customary to introduce celebrities in the audience,’ Silvers began that 
night. ‘Could we have the lights up, please?” When the electricians com- 
plied, he favored the room with a long, roving, searching look. At length, 
after a moment’s silence, he shrugged and shook his head in sad, mute 
eloquence. Then he signaled for the lights to go down again. At this point 
the show stopped for several minutes while the assembled wags endeavored 
to keep from howling themselves into insensibility. 

Silvers is pleased by such accolades, but pretends puzzlement when con- 
fronted with them. ‘I don’t know why they think I’m funny,’ he recently 
remarked. “They say to me, where do you get that stuff? I don’t know what 
to tell them, honest. I do a thing on a society woman; they say, “That’s just 
the way it is,’ and to be truthful, I don’t know that that’s how it is. It feels 
right, but I don’t know where it comes from. I do this thing with Jerome 
Kern giving Paul Robeson Ol’ Man River to sing for the first time, it’s 
something I made up, and somehow it strikes them funny.’ Silvers scratched 
his bald head, caressingly, and pulled at his nose. ‘I don’t know,’ he said, 
in a brooding voice. 


One reason for Silvers’ bewilderment may lie in his natural personality, 








which is hardly distinguishable from his unnatural, ' 
or onstage being. The comics chose him as their 
fz 
own because, unlike the majority of them, he is 
. 


funny most of the time. Paula Stone, the theatrical 
producer, one day greeted him in a black dress. 
‘Believe it or not,’ she later said, ‘he went right 
into The Widow Bit.’ ‘Her husband’s not dead,’ 
he said, ‘he’s hiding.’ One Sunday morning Silvers 
and two other comics, Jack E. Leonard and Jerry 
Lester, both alumni from the TV show Broadway 
Open House, were breakfasting in Lindy’s when 
Mrs. Leonard walked in. ‘She just came from 
church,’ Leonard said, proudly. ‘What'd they do 
this morning, dear?’ Silvers asked. “The Genesis 
bit?’ 

In New York, Silvers lives at the Hotel Four- 
teen, the elevator of which runs down into the 
kitchen of the Copacabana. One night during an 
engagement of Dean Martin and Jerry Lewis, he 
was unable to sleep. He put on his pajamas and 
robe, rode down in the elevator, walked out 
through the kitchen and onto the floor right into 
Martin and Lewis’ act. ‘Fellows,’ he said, flashing 
his toothy smile and beaming _ingratiatingly 
through his thick spectacles, ‘could you keep it 
down, a little? I’ve been trying to sleep.’ 

Silvers believes that he makes jokes all the time 
because when he first began working in burlesque 
jobs were few and far between, and he and his 
partner, Jack Albertson, were so anxious to keep 
their bookings that they threw lines as fast as they 
could think of them, reasoning that one out of ten was bound to score. Those 
were the early days of the thirties, lean years, but perhaps not as lean for 
Silvers as for Albertson. Silvers was an inveterate gambler at the time. When 
he and his partner were earning $75 a week, he often bet $60 of it on horses. 
Occasionally, when Albertson went to draw his pay, he found that Silvers had 
beaten him to it with advances pulled several days earlier. “But he alweys paid 
it back,’ Albertson recalls. ‘I did, indeed,’ says Silvers. ‘I went to a psychiatrist 


about the gambling.’ 


Burlesque became as much a part of Silvers’ blood as corpuscles. His role 


in this year’s Top Banana, hailed out of town as the (continued on page 90 
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Burt Shevelove 


Singers work while prospective angels weigh the merits of 
A Month of Sundays. The musical is run through to give 
possible backers a general idea of the finished show. 
Author Burt Shevelove reads the ‘book’ while singers 
go through the musical numbers at an informal audition 
which is repeated until the requisite amount of money is 


raised for the production, a process, which may take years. 
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by guy gillette 






udition: A Month of Sundays 


N hiee initial step in bringing the average show to Broadway is an an- 

gel audition. The formula is: a series of readings in a hotel room 
complete with rented piano, two cases of whiskey, and the author on 
hand to explain his script to potential backers. The result usually nets 
less than the cost of refreshments, and the party becomes more amusing 
than the play being read. An exception to the rule is A Month of Sun- 
days. Under Carly Wharton’s sponsorship, authors Bert Shevelove and 
Albert Selden in 25 auditions raised $150,000 in 5 months to put the show 


on Broadway. The musical comes to New York in late January. 
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Space Cadet: Frankie Thomas and Ed Bryce in the rocket ship Polaris and Sidney Blackmer 


elevision, which never embraced any fad with half a hug, 

right now is on what learned persons in the trade describe 

as a ‘space roc ket kick’. It has discovered science fiction. 
Result is that you can tune in almost any night and see elegantly 
fitted space ships zooming off to the next galaxy (with a pause for 
refueling on the moon, the Gander, Newfoundland, of the 25th 
century 

Where today’s authors take poetic license, the writers of 
science fiction melodrama take scientific license. They can’t, of 
course, run counter to any of the known laws of the universe. But 
they invent a good many gadgets that present day technologists 
haven’t got around to yet. 

Tom Corbett, Space Cadet, shaves in two seconds with a ray 
razor. It’s instantaneous: no brush, no blade, no blood. He carries 
a light stick, an eternal torch that makes our flashlight look silly 
No batteries are required and it never goes out. Like all well- 
equipped space cadets, Tom carries a belt communicator. This is 
the telephone of the future, capable of reaching anywhere on the 
planet, quick as a flash. For communicating with points outside 
the planet, there’s a speciai ‘teleceiver’. This enables a control 
tower on earth to look in on space cadets assigned to maneuvers 
on Mars or Venus 

Captain Video, Dumont’s entry in the science fiction sweep- 
stakes, puts his teleceiver, (or carrier beam), to rather special use. 
He turns it on his roving ‘Rangers’ during interludes that would 
otherwise be stage waits. By a curious coincidence, these futuristic 
henchmen are alwavs cowbovs Nobody would be heartless enough 


to explain to Junior that the station is running off ‘chase clips’ 





Tales of Tomorrow: Meg Mundy 
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Captain Video: more rocket ships 


from an old Tom Mix picture while Captain Video gets out of his 
space suit and into a scene on dry Earth. 

Captain Video, on the air since June, 1949, was the first 
science fiction hero in television. He commutes to Mars the way 
advertising executives commute to Greenwich. His base of opera- 
tions is a laboratory hidden in the vastness of a craggy mountain. 
Its precise location is known only to Captain Video himself. 

sesides being the Robin Hood of Outer Space, Captain Video 
is something of an inventor. I asked a steady viewer of seven 
summers to tell me what the Cap’n had invented. He rattled off 
the following: the opticon scillometer, the atomic disintegrator 
rifle, the cosmic ray vibrator and the solenoid assentuator. A check 
with Dumont revealed that Captain Video certainly had invented 
all these things—and about 50 more. ‘He’s Einstein, Edison and 
Jules Verne, rolled into one and carried to the Nth power,’ a 
Dumont man told me. ‘But the kids aren’t over-impressed,’ he 
added, ‘they send in designs for atomic guns and death rays that 
are practically as good as the Captain’s.’ 

Experience has taught the Captain Video crew that the 
moppets looking in are quick to detect errors and inconsistencies. 
One night, the Captain forgot to put on his special goggles to 
tune in the remote carrier beam. Letters poured in immediately. 
Faithful viewers knew the Captain couldn’t see a thing on the 
remote carrier without those goggles. 

Some indication of Captain Video’, hold on the small fry is 
this: Hollywood has just made a movie serial of his adventures. 
This marks the first time the movies have turned to TV for 
7 


inspiration. continued on page 77 
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The mighty 


of American popular music 


by David Ewen 
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Part Two 


he achievements of The American Five. Irving Berlin, Cole Porter, 

Jerome Kern, Richard Rodgers and George Gershwin, were by no 

means confined to the song. If the musical theatre has evolved into an 
art form out of which some dav will come (if indeed. it has not already 
arrived!) a native folk opera. that development is due for the most part to 
Jerome Kern and Richard Rodgers. 

The American musical comedy was no less stilted, no less a slave to bind- 
ing conventions, than had been the popular song. Tradition dictated that the 
book serve as an excuse for the songs, dances, and the comedy, without having 
an identity of its own. And the music was not expected to have much dramatic 
truth. Thus the musical comedy was a loosely knit organism which made no 
pretense at coherence, logic, or naturalism. If the tunes were appealing, the 
scenery, costumes and chorus girls attractive to the eve, the comedy amusing 

and the net result was good entertainment—the functions of the musical 


comedy had been fully realized. 


For more than a decade. Jerome Kern Lad been one of Broadway’s most 
successful composers of formal musical-comedy scores. Then he suddenly 
decided to strike new ground. The stimulus was a novel by Edna Ferber 
called Show Boat which seemed to Kern to provide the plot, characters, and 
background for a colorful folk play with music. The fact that the transfer of 
a novel like this into the musical theatre meant the discard of many of the 
traditional trappings of the musical comedy did not disturb Kern. That, in 
itself, was a revolutionary move. But no less revolutionarv was Kern’s intention 
to make his songs an integral part of the play, growing naturally out of the 
action and characters. 

It is no secret that not only Florenz Ziegfeld (the producer for whom 
Show Boat was written) but even Edna Ferber had qualms about the result 
of such an experiment. On several occasions, Ziegfeld told Kern apologetically 
that he would not produce the play; it was not the kind of theatre with which 
he was familiar. But after many vicissitudes of fortune, the play was finally 
seen at the Ziegfeld Theatre on December 27, 1927. The collaborative work 
of Edna Ferber, Jerome Kern and Oscar Hammerstein I], Show Boat opened 
up entirely new vistas for the musical-comedy stage. It was genuine drama, 
with fresh characterizations and a folk flavor. To the amazement of both its 
authors and its producer, it was a fabulous box office success. And it has been 
good box office ever since, at its numerous revivals on the stage and the screen. 

Having broken down the existing traditions of the musical comedy, Kern 
was not the one to return to old formulas. Music in the Air and The Cat and 
the Fiddle were also unorthodox in their exploitation of unusual plots (but 
always treated with credibility and consistency). continual enrichment of the 
musical style (The Cat and the Fiddle even boasted a fugue) and scrupulous 
avoidance of formal chorus-girl routines. Kern injected an innovating spirit 
into what had up to now been an effete form of theatrical entertainment. And 


other members of the American Five stood ready to (continued on page 74 
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francis c. fuerst 


JEAN GABIN .._. A ruggedly masculine matinee idol on the Continent and in America, he has lent 
his quiet authoritative manner to dozens of French films over the years, including such noteworthy 
ones as Marcel Carné’s Le Jour se Leve and Jean Kenoir’s Grand Illusion, and, more recently, The 
Walls of Malapaga and Marie du Port. M. Gabin’s lovely leading ladies have included riane Ro- 
mance, Isa Miranda, Simone Simon, all of whom he has treated in a disturbingly casual manner 
that has made him world-famous. For his film La Nuit est mon Royaume, about a locomotive engineer 


who goes blind, M. Gabin won the award at the Venice Film Festival for the best male performance. 
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by Nathaniel Benchley 


couple of months ago, I cornered Henry 

Fonda in a small restaurant on Fitty- 

Second Street, fairly bursting with ques- 
tions about Point of No Return, in which he had 
just then started rehearsals. I had been told that, 
owing to the tightness of his schedule, I could 
have exactly a half hour with him, and I was 
determined to get as much out of that half hour 
as I could. When, two hours later, the manage- 
ment suggested that perhaps we ought to be 
leaving, Fonda was explaining to me the intri- 
cacies of air-sea rescue, and I was telling him in 
minute detail how to conduct an anti-submarine 
attack. I think we mentioned Point of No Return 
in passing, but I couldn’t be sure. I left my pencil 
in the restaurant. 

For those who are interested in comparisons, 
Fonda’s present situation may be very easily com- 
pared with the so-called ‘rehabilitation period’ 
that veterans of the recent war went through five 
or so years ago. At that time, you may remember, 
the public was warned that the returning service- 
men would need special consideration until they 
became adjusted to the rigors of civilian life, and aaa 

enry Fonda 
wives in particular were advised to be lenient if 
their husbands should suddenly take to drinking 
with both hands, or howl off into the hills in 
search of pogie bait. It made for a period of uneasy sparring on both sides, but, with a 
few glaring exceptions, most servicemen survived the rehabilitation period almost as 
well as they did the war itself. 

Now, I am not trying to suggest that Fonda is having any attack of irresponsi- 
bility or personal maladjustment; my point is that his new play puts him in an entirely 
new character, after his having been, one way or another, in the Navy for seven years 
His Navy duty was divided, three-and-a-half years on Government pay and three-and- 
a-half years in Mister Roberts, but they were, in a sense indistinguishable, and he now 
finds himself faced with the problem of making noises like a banker after several years 
of thinking in nautical terms. And it is all the harder because his part in Mister Robert 
was one that he liked immediately, one in which he felt at home, and one in which the 
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only thing he had to watch was a tendency to make Roberts sound sorry for himself. 
On the other hand, Charles Gray, the character he plays in Point of No Return, is a 
worried banker with a New England background, and a man who could sound unpleas- 
antly stuffy if the lines weren’t read exactly right. When he first read the script out 
loud, Fonda read the lines as Doug Roberts would have, and the result was a weird 
and improbable mixture of two dissimilar characters. The only way he got rid of Roberts 
was to leave that play and take a nice long vacation for himself, during which he 
forgot all about the Navy and everything h~ had been doing that .was connected with it. 

His duty in the Navy—the real Navy, that is—was varied although not particularly 
colorful, and it was punctuated by those minor annoyances that seem to be the lot of 
well-known people who join the armed forces with the honest desire to be like anybody 
else. He enlisted in the Navy as a seaman, went through several weeks of school that 
finally resulted in his being rated a Quartermaster Third Class, and was assigned to a 
destroyer that was being put in commission on the West Coast. Then somebody got the 
idea that he ought to have a commission, so he went to an officers’ training school and 
finally wound up, somewhat to his surprise, as an Air Combat Intelligence officer. 
Now, it is an open secret that the Navy is run by the International Business Machine 
Corporation; that is, everybody’s qualifications are stamped on a small card, and when 
people of certain talents are needed, an IBM machine selects, without fear or favor, those 
whose cards have the required punch holes. In Fonda’s case, the word ‘movies’ loomed 
large, both on his card and in the minds of the Bureau of Personnel men who knew 
they had a celebrity in their midst, and in no time at all he was assigned to Washington, 
where it was to be his duty to supervise the making of Navy training films. This was a 
considerable distance from the destroyer on which Fonda had originally intended to 
serve, and he pointed out to the Bureau that he was no better qualified than anyone 
else to make movies on the care and feeding of the Diesel engine, and he requested 
that he be given duty that would bring him at least an even chance of being involved 
in combat. After some thought, the Bureau assigned him to the staff of an admiral in 
the Pacific. The only combat he saw was that between the officers and the admiral, 
but that, as usual, was so one-sided that there was little feeling of accomplishment con- 
nected with it. It was, however, good training for his role in Mister Roberts. 


There is a small but determined minority who feel that Mister Roberts was more 
deserving of the Pulitzer Prize than A Streetcar Named Desire, which won it that particular 
year. The unfortunate thing about Mister Roberts was that it made people laugh, and many 
of them, in their laughter, overlooked the fact that it was a bitterly true analysis of the prob- 
lems that bedeviled almost all the men in uniform. With the obvious exception of certain 
infantry units, the main enemy of the servicemen was boredom—or if not actual boredom, 
the frustration of doing apparently meaningless things for an apparently endless period of 
time. The boredom and frustration are forgotten after a while, but at the time they are ter- 
ribly real, and their effect on the morale of the troops can be as destructive as a well-placed 
shell burst. Mister Roberts said all this and more, and Fonda could tell, from the 
people who came backstage to see him after the play, just how many of them had 
understood what it had been trying to accomplish. Most of them were still laughing at 
the various comedy scenes, but a few of them were honestly and deeply moved, and it 
was those people whom he was especially glad to see. 

Henry Fonda has forgotten Mister Roberts for the time being—in fact, he doubts 
now if he could say a complete speech from the play without first consulting the 
script—but sooner or later he’s going to have to go back on limited active duty, whea 


they make it into a movie. From now on, however, with the exception of that movie, 


he would like to stick to the theatre, because of the excitement inherent in it, and 


the terrific satisfaction that comes when a show is a success. Obviously, it will be hard 
to duplicate his success in Mister Roberts, but he’s willing to take that chance. 

Sometime, when he has another half-hour to spare, I'd like to talk with him about 
Point of No Return. It sounds like a good play. 
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by Alexander Lidor 


REEKS love Theatre for Theatre is part of their great heritage and they feel, 
breathe and see it in their every day life. The plays of the old masters have been 
part of their cultural life for over three thousand years, and today even the most 
illiterate Greek considers it a necessity to see at least once in his lifetime a performance of 
Electra, Oedipus Rex or Prometheus. When the classic dramas are revived the open theatres 
overflow with enthusiastic audiences—audiences that continue to find new inspiration and 
aesthetic pleasure in the works of Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides and Aristophanes. These 


audiences sit on the half-wrecked marble seats under the Acropolis, completely absorbed in 





every word that is said and every movement that is made on the stage. Sometimes the listener 


does not understand the full meaning of the play, but he is still profoundly affected by the 


grandeur, dignity and rhetorical sweep of the Greek drama, and he leaves the theatre with 
refreshed spirit, saying ‘Kida Theatron’—'! have seen theatre.’ 

To what extent is there a Greek theatre? Today Greece can boast of seven legitimate 
dramatic companies as well as many companies producing musicals. The Royal Theatre of 
Athens is considered the most serious theatrical establishment in Greece and is highly regarded 
throughout the Balkans. Foremost among its illustrious directors was Photos Politis whose pro- 
ductions of classical and modern drama were acclaimed throughout Europe. The Theatre’s rep- 
ertoire under his direction included the plays of Shakespeare, Shaw, O’Neill and Pirandello. 
In 1939 the Royal Theatre toured England and Germany with productions of Hamlet and 
Electra, and was enthusiastically received. 

This year the Festival of the Ancient Drama was held in the majestic Delphic Theatre 


attracting visitors from all parts of the world with its magnificent productions of the clas- 





sic Greek tragedies. But the interest of the Greek theatregoer is not confined to the past. 
Contemporary American and European plays find an equally enthusiastic audience. > 

Even under the Nazi occupation, despite the five o’clock curfew and other restrictions im- 
posed on freedom of movement, people flocked to the theatre, sometimes traveling great dis- 


tances on foot when trains and buses were unavailable. This seems sufficient proof of the 





enduring love of theatre in Greece. It is therefore safe to assume that, although radio, and the 
cinema are as popular in Greece as in any other country, they need not be regarded as a 
threat to the continued existence of the legitimate theatre. The theatre is and will always ‘ 


remain an integral part of the Greek cultural heritage. 
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OEDIPUS AT DELPHI 


The Festival of the Ancient Drama. which was held this year 
at Delphi, saw the classic Greek plays produced in the old 
theatre in which they were originally performed. Although 
the stage has been reconstructed in a somewhat modernized 
manner, the seats of the amphitheatre are slowly crumbling. 
This year’s performance of Oedipus Rex had some of the 
great names of modern Greek theatre in the cast. Jocasta was 
played by Katina Paxinou. known to American audiences for 
her film and theatre work, Oedipus was played by her hus- 
band, Alexis Minotis, George Glinos played Creon, and the 
Leader of the Chorus was Thanos Kotsopoulos. 
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The Theatre Guild produced Hotel Universe in a Lee Simonson setting 
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nniversary articles are as painful to write as they are pleasant to contemplate 

when we discover generous impulses in ourselves. I have thought a good 

deal about Philip Barry both as a playwright and as a person. Although my 

relations with him were more professional (during many years of association with the 
Theatre Guild) than personal, I was sustained by the motive of affection. Not having 
been on intimate terms with Philip Barry, I wondered at the source of this affection, 
and I am now at last able to identify it. It was an appreciation of one of nature’s 
gentlemen; and, I may add, ‘the contemporary theatre, insecure and nerve-frayed, 
has had few of them. As a critic of sorts, I had often found myself in a state of 
ambivalence, deprecating his too frequent concern with the smart set yet sensing 


= r > ata _™ . . 
Here Come the Clowns had Eddie Dowling and Russell Collins in the cast 
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arry—a civilized dramatist 
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genuineness behind his tinsel and responding to a fundamental grace in his 
personality and art. When I received the news of his untimely death on December 
3, 1949, I was, in fact, rather distressed by the prospect of observing and functioning 
in a theatre from which Phil Barry had departed. 

My tribute to him, which would be of no great moment in any case, is made 
more insignificant by the action of his fellow-playwright Robert E. Sherwood in 
bringing Second Threshold to completion. The play was in rehearsal for the first 
anniversary last December and opened a month later in New York on January 2nd 
of this year. And homage by me is also inevitably overshadowed by Sherwood’s 
affecting preface to the published play. It would be redundant on my part, 
therefore, to produce an éloge for the second anniversary. Even if there is much to 
be said for this good old European custom (it affirms the humanism of the arts and 
is therefore an acceptable act of piety), an éloge on my part would also be an 
impertinence. It could be properly delivered only by his closer friends and his 
fellow-playwrights. 

What I can attempt to do here with more propriety is to situate the man’s 
work in our theatre, and it is all the more important to do this because the only 
two genuinely critical studies of the contemporary American drama have treated 
that work with sharp reservations. The books I have in mind are Joseph Wood 
Krutch’s American Drama Since 1918 and Eleanor Flexner’s American Playwrights 
1918-1938. Both books contain valid points, and Mr. Krutch’s are, as one would 
expect from him, made brilliantly. But even if one accepted them all, it is now 
necessary to qualify them with an acceptance of Barry’s place in the American 
theatre. The plain fact is that Philip Barry won an honorable place in Amer- 
ican theatrical history both as a cultivated writer of high comedy and as an 
experimentalist. 

Let us summarize the bare facts first: After preparatory education in Catholic 
schools and graduation from Yale in 1919, Barry joined George Pierce Baker’s 
Workshop 47 at Harvard and proved himself one of the brightest of the young 
men who emerged from that beehive of playwrights. Pursuing a diplomatic career 
for a time, he clerked in the State Department and in our Embassy in London. He 
made his debut in the theatre in 1923 with his Harvard Prize play You and I, a 
comedy of marriage which incorporated the then fashionable revolt against the 
twin careers of marriage and business. His next play The Youngest, a year later, 
was another comedy of revolt by ‘the younger generation.’ It was followed in 1925 
by the considerably better comedy Jn a Garden, a clever and graceful piece of 
theatre centered in the character of a writer who loses his wife as a result of an 
inveterate disposition to take feelings or human relationships apart in order to 
examine and manipulate them. 

In a Garden is of particular interest because it was the playwright’s first attempt 
to experiment with theatre itself. The central event of the play is the main charac- 
ter’s attempt to build a high comedy out of elements of his own life by means of 
an experiment. In order to free his wife from an early unconsummated romance 
with another man, he reproduces the garden setting of this romance in their 


apartment when the former lover returns. The experiment (continued on page 88) 
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Threshold 





By Puitip Barry 


With Revisions by 


Ropert E. SHeRwoop 


Copyright, 1949, 
by Philip Barry and Ellen S. Barry 


Copyright, 1951, by Ellen S. Barry 
and Estate of Philip Barry 


Copyright, 1951, 
by Robert E. Sherwood 


Printed in the United States of America 


CAUTION: Professionals and amateurs are 
hereby warned that Second Threshold, 
being fully protected under the copy- 
right laws of the United States of Amer- 
ica, the British Empire, including the 
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Dominion of Canada and all other coun- 
tries of the Copyright Union, is subject 
to a royalty. Ail rights, including but 
not limited to professional, amateur, mo- 
tion picture, recitation, lecturing, public 
reading, radio broadcasting, television, 
and the rights of translation into foreign 
languages, are strictly reserved. Particu- 
lar emphasis is laid on the question of 
readings, permission for which must be 
agent in 


secured from the authors 


writing 


All inquiries concerning rights should be 
addressed to the authors’ agent, Harold 
Freedman, 101 Park Avenue, New York 
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17, New York, without whose permission 


no performance of the play may be 


made 


The text of Seconp THRESHOLD here 
reprinted is for the sole use of persons 
who want to read or study it privately 
It mav under no circumstances be used 
for any public production or reading 
The nonprofessional acting rights are 
controlled exclusively by Dramatists Play 
Service, 14 East 38th Street, New York 
16, New York, without whose permission 
in writing it must not be produced by 
The Service can 
furnish copies of the authorized text 


nonprofessional actors 
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Presented by 
AtFrepD De Liacre, Jr. 


Staged by Atrrep De Liacre, Jr. 


Scenery and Lighting by 
DonaALD OENSLAGER 


Production Associate, PHitip Barry, Jr. 


CAST 


In the Order of Their Appearance ) 


Hugh Reilly 
Gordon Richards 
Margaret Phillips 

Clive Brook 


TOBY WELLS 

MALLOY 

MIRANDA BOLTON 

JOSIAH BOLTON 

THANKFUL MATHER 

Betsy von Furstenberg 

JOCK BOLTON Frederick Bradlee 

First New York performance at the 
Morosco Theatre, 

Tuesday Evening, January 2, 1951 


The action of the play takes place in the 
Library of Josiah Bolton’s house on West 
Tenth Street, New York, in the course 
of twenty-four hours, late in July. The 


scenes are as follows: 


Act I 
Scene 1: Friday night. 
Scene 2: Saturday noon 
Act Il 
Scene 1 Saturday evening 
Scene 2: Saturday night 
ACT ONE 


SCENE ONE 


The Library of JOSIAH BOLTON'S house 
on West Tenth Street, New York, is a 
moderately larce, u ell-proportioned room 
in the rear of the house, looking out over 
a small garden through tall window-doors 
giving onto an iron-work balcony, the 
room itself being on the second floor. 
The main entrance is through double 
doors from the hall in the center. There 
a handsome old fireplace in the right 
wall. The left wall has two French win- 
dows. Bookshelves run from floor to ceil- 
ing but are broken by cabinets on either 
side of the center door. 
The decoration and furnishings of the 
room are largely Victorian, but not 
entirely so, there being an occasional 
good English or French piece to save it 
from being too rigidly period. It is, on 
the whole, a comfortable, handsome, live- 
able room which has been put away for 
the summer, chairs and sofa slip-covered, 
chandelier and the two or three paint- 
ings are covered with tarletan. There is 
a tray with a thermos carafe of milk and 
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a plate of sandwiches on a table behind 


the sofa. The time is late July, a Friday 
night, a little after midnight. 


At Rise: TOBY WELLS is seated in the 
chair, listening intently, head 
cocked in the direction of the door. He 
is in his late twenties, spare, rangy, with 
a humorous, likeable face, not at all 
handsome. He is coatless, with necktie 
awry and shirt sleeves rolled up. 


center 


MALLOY, a_ small, wiry, bright-eyed, 
white-haired man of sixty-five, comes 
along the hall from downstairs, a suit- 
case in each hand and a smaller one 
under one arm. He wears dark trousers 
and a black alpaca coat. As he sees TOBY 


in the room he enters. 


MALLOY: I thought surely you'd be left 
by this time. 


ToBy: Oh, Malloy, is it Miss Bolton? 


MALLOY: It is. She's stopped in the 
kitchen to speak to Mrs. Malloy. 


ToBy: She's alone? 
MALLOY: She is. 
ToBy: You didn’t say I was here - 


MALLOY: 
did not. 


Thinking you were not, I 


TOBY: Go on up. But quietly. He may 
be asleep. 


MALLOY: 
Doctor ? 


(Skeptical) You think that, 


TOBY: (Smiles, wearily) No. 


MALLOY: Too bad. 


MALLOY goes oul, upstairs. TOBY watts a 
moment, then crosses to the door and 
looks down toward the staircase. He then 
crosses to upper left window and looks 


oul 


MIRANDA BOLTON appears. She comes 
directly into the room, switching on the 
chandelier light. Ttopy turns to meet her 
She is surprised to find anyone in the 


room 


MIRANDA: (Pleasantly) Oh! Good eve- 


ning 


ToBy: Good evening 


MIRANDA: She comes closer to TOBY, 


Why, I think I know you 


smiles 


ToBy: There was a time — quite a few 


years ago 


MIRANDA: I've forgotten your name. 
Could you help me on that? 


ToBy: Gladlv. I'm by name of Toby 
Wells 


MIRANDA: You're not Dr. Wells's little 


boy! (He smiles and nods, extends his 


hand. She shakes it.) But of course. 


That summer at Christmas Cove. You 


had a crew cut vou were an absolute 


darling. 
Tosy: Thats right—-I did have a 
crew cut. 


MIRANDA: You used to bring me things: 
bunches of field flowers and pails of 
clams. I was so pleased 


ToBy: Don’t mention it. 


MIRANDA: I was flattered - 
were an older man, then. 


because you 


Tosy: Sure. I was pushing twenty-one. 
MIRANDA: And I was pushing sixteen. 


TOBY: You were- 
age - 


-advanced for your 


(Laughs) I'm afraid I’ve 
always been that. (She sees the food.) 
Food, heavens! (As she goes to it, she 
looks around.) Oh—how I love this 


MIRANDA: 


house! All my life—the same home 
base. But it certainly could do with a 
little brightening right now. (MIRANDA 
pours herself some milk.) 


roBy: You haven't been here much 


recently 


MIRANDA: Not much. But I always love 
to come back to it. What have you been 
up to all these years? 


rosy: Johns Hopkins 


Navy. 


University of 
Edinburgh 


MIRANDA: You're a doctor, too! 
rosy: Well, yes. 


MIRANDA: (Suddenly worried) Why are 


you here? 


toBy: My father’s away on his vacation. 
I've been dropping in every now and 
then. 


MIRANDA: Why 


) 


is anything the mat- 


ter 


roBy: Just friendly visits. Your father 
tells me you're a Bachelor of Arts now. 


Congratulations 


MIRANDA: Thank you 


rospy: Did you like Bennington 


MIRANDA: Very much. I had some expe- 
rience with your trade. I spent my win- 
ter period in the psychiatric ward at 


Massachusetts General. 


rosy: Oh? I didn’t know you were 
troubled that wav. 


MIRANDA: 


And hard 


(Laughs Working, stupid. 


rosy: I also gather that further con- 
gratulations may be in order. 


MIRANDA: Thanks, they are. I'm sailing 
tomorrow night. We're being married 
soon after I land — July thirtieth. Isn’t 


it nice? 
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Tosy: Just lovely. But I thought wed- 
dings usually took place Chez Bride. 


MIRANDA: Oh, he’s much too busy to get 
away. 


MALLOY: (From the hall) Will that be 
all, Miss Miranda? (He stops in the 


doorway on his way down.) 


MIRANDA: Oh, Malloy! Bless you. That 
food was a great idea. Thank Mrs. 
Malloy for me. 


MALLOY: Will you be wanting her to 
wait up for your house guest? 


MIRANDA: Oh, no — you neither. I gave 
her a key to the front door. Good night, 
you angel. 


MALLOY: Good night, Miss Miranda. 


(He goes out.) 


MIRANDA: I’m carting a girl to England 
with me—freshman at Bennington 
darling child: Thankful Mather. That's 
actually her name — Thankful. Isn't that 
Boston for you? 


tosy: Do people still call you Mandy? 
MIRANDA: No, they do not. 


ToBy: Too bad. You were awfully nice 
when you were Mandy. (She is not quite 
sure what he meant by that one. 


MIRANDA: I’m sorry, Dr. Wells —I'm 
sorry I’ve changed so much. 


rosy: I used to be known to you as 
Toby. 


MIRANDA: Whatever you used to be — 
(rosy takes hold of her by the shoulders 
and turns her around. ) 


rosy: Would you’ mind — turning 


around? 


MIRANDA: (Smiling, puzzled) Not at all. 
Only — (rosy lifts the back of her 
dress.) Aren’t we being a trifle familiar? 


tosy: I just wanted to see if you still 
have freckles on your shoulder blades. 


MIRANDA: Of course. I'd _ forgotten. 
You're a doctor. (She smiles and starts 
toward the door.) It’s been terribly nice 
seeing you again. Do drop in at any 
time. And give my best remembrances 
to your father, won't vou? 


ToBy: Very brisk, aren't you? Where 
do you think you're going? (She turns 
and looks at him. She is now moderately 
annoyed. 


MIRANDA: Now? 
rosy: Now. 


MIRANDA: To see my father before I 
fold for the night. 


ToBy: Sit down. 


MIRANDA: I beg your pardon? 


ts 


tosy: The hope is he’s asleep. 
MIRANDA: How do you mean the hope? 


tosBy: He hasn’t been getting much 
lately. Sit down please. 


MIRANDA: Well. All right. (She sits.) 


tospy: Why have you walked out on 
your father? 


MIRANDA: 
walked out 


(Astounded) Why have I 


tosy: You needn't repeat my question. 
All you have to do is answer it. 


MIRANDA: (Smiles) When you were at 
Medical School, dear Doctor, did they 
include a course in charm? 


tosy: Yes. But I flunked it. Must I ask 


you again ? 


MIRANDA: No. I did not walk out on my 
father. He deliberately cut himself off 
from me—from everybody. That was 
his own choice —and it’s his lookout, 
isn't it? 


ToBy: He’s got no lookout left. That’s 
the trouble. 


MIRANDA: What's the matter with him? 


tosy: Your father’s hit a blank spot 
a very blank spot — where he pulls up 
short and says, ‘Well, here I am. But 
where the hell am I? Where do I go 


from here?’ 


MIRANDA: Or—what do I settle for, 
maybe ? 


TOBY: Maybe. And what he settles for is 
the conclusion that life just isn’t worth 
living. 


MIRANDA: I don’t believe it. 


TtoBy: I’m sure it’s difficult, for the 
highly intellectual daughter of an even 
more highly so father — 


MIRANDA: You're trying to tell me that 
he’s cracked up? 


tosy: Not precisely that— but some- 
thing like it. : 
MIRANDA: I don’t believe it. Not him. 
A man as big as that. 


ToBy: It’s the big ones the ones 
so-called high 
places ——- who get smacked the hardest. 
They know what 


who've been in_ the 


combat 
They've been in the 


really is. 
ring with the 
champ. 


MIRANDA: Has he been talking about my 
engagement? 


Tosy: A little 
MIRANDA: What has he told you? 


tosy: Nothing definite. But I gather 
that he doesn’t like the idea of your 
going to England to marry a man old 





enough to be your — (Her eyes flash at 
him.) —-a man twice your age. 


MIRANDA: I’m marrying Matthew with 
my eyes wide open. And his age is my 
business — or isn’t it? 


tosy: That’s for you to say. 


MIRANDA: You're damned right it is! 
(She is now moving about, nervously.) 
My father used to be very fond of Mat- 
thew. He respected him. They worked 
together during the war, and after it. 
It was only when Father quit his job 
that they drifted apart. 


tosy: Would you mind telling me — 
remember, I’m only a doctor — you 


know, completely clinical — 


MIRANDA: You want another look at my 
freckles? 


rosy: Not this time. Something 
deeper ° 

MIRANDA: Come on — what is it? 
ToBy: Your relationship with your 
father 

MIRANDA: She knows in her heart 


what’s coming.) What about it? 


ToBy: You and he used to be very close 
to each other — (MIRANDA looks at him 
sharply. 


MIRANDA: Now, listen — dear Doctor — 
are you suggesting — ? 


tosy: I’m doing the asking, please. 
You've worked in a psychiatric ward — 
you ought to know that the doctor does 
the asking 


MIRANDA: But not the guessing! If you’re 
leaping to the obvious conclusion that 
there’s ever been anything Freudian in 
this family — then you'd better go right 
back to Johns Hopkins and specialize in 
osteopathy. There was never anything 
like that. As a matter of fact, it was the 
exact opposite. We were friends — com- 
panions. Nothing emotional. We were 
close to each other because I was the 
only member of the family he could 
trust not to be emotional. After Mother 
got a divorce, and he lost all hope of 
making anything out of Jock — you 
remember my brother, Jock? 


ToBy: (Nods) Sure. 


MIRANDA: Father had me with him in 
Washington — he took me along to the 
I was useful to him: I'll 
say that for myself — secretary, hostess, 
courier, sounding board — mostly sound- 
ing board. He could talk to me, imper- 
sonally, about anything. That’s the way 


it always was between us — impersonal. 


conferences 


Tospy: That’s the way it is now, appar- 
ently. 


MIRANDA: Exactly! 
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rosy: You didn’t come home for Christ- 
mas, did you? 


MIRANDA: How did you know I didn’t? 
Has he complained about that? 


rosy: Oh, no. I happened to be here on 
Christmas. I noticed that you weren't. 


MIRANDA: I ‘vent to England —a house 
party — friends of ours. Father knew I 
was going. He didn’t mind in the least. 
That was when—when Matthew and 
I got engaged. To tell you the whole 
truth, dear Doctor, Father has made it 
increasingly clear that he wanted to be 
by himself. Even after the accident, he 
insisted I shouldn’t come down from 
college. 


rosy: Which accident? 


March — when he 
crashed that little chartered plane. I 
know it wasn’t serious, but — look! Do 


MIRANDA: Last 


you suppose there might have been a 
concussion or something? 


(Shaking his head) We went 
over him like a dog for ticks. Nothing 
but a sprained wrist, minor abrasions 
and contusions. It was miraculous. They 


TOBY: 


say the airplane was a wreck. 


MIRANDA: I never could figure out how 
it happened. He’s a marvelous pilot. 


ToBy: I suppose we all get careless. 


MIRANDA: Not him! (She looks sharply 
at Toby.) Do you want me to believe 
that perhaps it wasn’t an accident? 


rosy: (Ignoring the question) When 


did you last hear from him? 


MIRANDA: Oh—a month or so ago. 


What’s he doing all alone — here — 
in the middle of the summer? 
Tosy: He’s been doing nothing — but — 


sitting and _ thinking and reading — 
and eating a little at odd times — and 
sleeping a little at odder— and occa- 
sionally listening to the news on the 
radio. He hasn't stirred out of this house 
and its two-by-four garden in eight 
weeks. It was May thirtieth — Decora- 
tion Day when he drove himself down 
the Island to Amagansett — ‘just for a 


swim’ with you know what results 


MIRANDA: I'm afraid I don’t. 


rosy: Ask him. Possibly he may not 
want people to — anyway, it also turned 


out not to be serious — 
MIRANDA: Are you trying to scare me? 


ToBy: Perhaps ‘arouse’ is the better 


word. 


MIRANDA: But what are you doing about 
it? Isn’t it your job as a doctor to take 


> 


care of him: 


ToBy: It isn’t my job. I don’t come in 
here as a doctoi as a friend. If your 


father thought I was here in my profes- 
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sional capacity, he’d throw me _ out. 
Maybe you can persuade him to see a 
doctor; I can’t. And, by the way, I 
don’t send in any bills for visits, which 
is just as well, since I’m producing no 
results. 


MIRANDA: What can ] do? 
ToBy: You're sailing tomorrow night? 


MIRANDA: I—TI might stay on a few 
days, and fly instead. 


ToBy: It’s a three-months’ job, at the 
very least. Six months would be nearer 
it. I suppose —there’s no chance of 
postponing the wedding? 


MIRANDA: It’s got to be now, or maybe 
never. Matthew has to go out to the 
Far East in August and there’s no way 
of telling how long he'll be gone or 
whether I’d be allowed to follow him 
out there. (TOBY gathers up his coat pre- 
paratory to leaving.) You're not going? 


rosy: Afraid I must. Couple of calls 
before I go to bed. 


MIRANDA: Do you think I could get 
Father to go to England with me? 


Tosy: I doubt it. 


MIRANDA: It would be wonderful for 
him — he has lots of friends there, peo- 
ple who know how much he really did 
in the war, and they’re grateful to him. 
And if he and Matthew could only 
come face to face — 


ToBy: (Smiling) It’s a _ nice idea, 
Mandy. Go ahead — put it up to him. 


No harm in trying. 


MIRANDA: You think I’m a stupid child, 
don’t you! 


tosy: I happen to be very fond of 
children. (He goes to the door.) 


MIRANDA: Dr. Wells 
ToBy: Yes? 


MIRANDA: I don’t believe a word of what 
you've been telling me — 


ToBy: I’m sorry. You'll just have to find 
it out for yourself. 


(Emotional) I feel 
lost — helpless. I don’t know what to 
say to him. We're strangers to each 
other - 


MIRANDA: But 


my own father, and I. There’s 
a great gulf of indifference between us. 
I don’t know how to get across it. I can't 
even see what he looks like, on the other 


side. 


TOBY: Maybe — when that gulf is in- 
creased by the width of the Atlantic 
Ocean — maybe you'll be able to dis- 
miss the whole distasteful matter from 
your mind. (He opens the door, listens. 


I think I hear someone 


MIKANDA: Probably Thankful, in from 
her party. 


tosy: No, it’s from upstairs. 


MIRANDA: (Scared) Perhaps he’s coming 
down. 


ToBy: We!l — good night. 


MIRANDA: No! Please — please wait just 
one minute. 


ToBy: Why? 
MIRANDA: It’s just— it’s just that 1] 
don’t want to be alone with him straight 
off. I’ve got to think. 


Tosy: Ever try feeling, instead? (Topsy 
turns toward the door. JOSIAH BOLTON 
comes in from the hall.) 


Jostan: Toby! You still here? Haven't 
you a home of your own? (He says this 
in the friendliest possible tone.) 


ToBy: Now look, sir— you're supposed 
to have turned in. (Josian, whatever the 
‘certain age, is built like an athlete, one 
in good trim. He is a man who has borne 
many responsibilities, much success and 
many disappointments and seems to have 
been bent down by none of them, at 
least exteriorly. There is, however, an 
air of distance that suggests a deliberate 
self-removal from further future involve- 
ments, big or little. He wears a dressing 
gown over a white shirt, with no tie, and 


gray slacks. He moves directly to the 
desk.) 


josian: I turned out again. Also, I seem 
to have run out of — (He takes a pack- 
age of cigarettes from a box on the desk, 
opens it, carefully, glances up, sees 
MIRANDA. ) Miranda! 


MIRANDA: Hello, Father. 


jostan: When did you get here? (He 
crosses to her and kisses her lightly on 
the cheek.) 


MIRANDA: About half an hour ago. 


jostaH: How are you? 


MIRANDA: Very well, Father. How are 
you? 


yostan: Never better. Cigarette? 
MIRANDA: Thanks, I’ve given them up. 


jyostan: Admirable. 


MIRANDA: That depends on how you 
look at it. 


yostiaH: So much does. (He glances 


from her to tosy and back.) You two 


know each other? 


MIRANDA: Of yore. 

JosiAH: Yes, of course. 

MIRANDA: Christmas Cove. 
jostan: A good summer, that one. 


MIRANDA: It was the last good one. 




































































rosy: Not a care in those days that a 
Bandaid wouldn't fix. 


yostaun: They catch up with you, cares 
and so forth. 


ToBy: Do they not. 


jostaH: (Jo MIRANDA) Very pretty out- 


fit you’re wearing. 
MIRANDA: Thanks. 


yosian: Very becoming To TOBY 


Don’t you agree? 


tosy: Anything but a surgical gown, 
I'm a wild man. (He moves toward the 
hall. JosiaH continues to regard MIRANDA 
coolly, impersonally.) Vl drop by tomor- 
row, if I may. 


yosian: Of course. Lunch dinner 


anything 

tospy: Thank you. Good night, Mandy. 
MIRANDA: Good night. (rosy has gone. 
yosian: A nice boy. 

MIRANDA: Would you say? 

yostaH: I’m fond of his father. 
MIRANDA: I once was of mine. 


yostan: (Calmly) And recovered from 
it, fortunately. You're sailing tomorrow ? 


MIRANDA: Midnight. The Queen Mar) 


yosian: Good ship. I know the captain 
well. I'll call him. You and I usually 
flew, didn’t we? 


MIRANDA: We were always in a hurry 


yosiaun: Aren’t you now? Forgive me, | 
didn’t mean anything by that. When is 


the ceremony to be? 


MIRANDA: A week from Tuesday 
Father 


yostan: Yes, daughter? 


MIRANDA: Will you please go with me 
or fly over, if you prefe: to be there 


for the wedding? 


yosiaun: (Amiably) I think it’s much 


better not 


MIRANDA: You're the one who's supposed 


to give the bride away. 


yostan: That quaint old custom is 
superfluous in this case. Matthew At- 
water needs no donor. He just takes 
things. Where's he holding the cere- 


mony? Westminster Abbey? 


MIRANDA: Some Registry Office, what- 
Father 
do vou know that it would make me 


ever that is. Sordid, probably 


very happy to have you at my wedding 


yosiaH: It’s very nice of vou to savy so, 
Miranda. But vou're wrong. I'd: be a bit 
of a skeleton at the feast, and I couldn't 
pretend to be otherwise. 
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MIRANDA: Toby told me it would be 
hopeless to ask you. 


yosian: That young fellow shows gleams 
of intelligence now and then. 


MIRANDA: What was it you said to Mat- 
thew when he telephoned you? 


yostan: When was that? 


MIRANDA: Last winter, when we got 
engaged 


yostan: Oh, of course. Didn't he tell 


) 


you 


MIRANDA: I gathered it wasn't very 


agreeable 


josianH: He must have exaggerated. We 
exchanged the usual compliments and 
courtesies. ‘So nice to hear your voice 
again.’ ‘So nice to hear yours.’ That sort 
of thing. No heads broken. He was most 
courtly in the manner in which he spoke 
for your hand in marriage. He gave me 
a brief summary of his financial position 


and prospects. 


> 


MIRANDA: But what did you say: 


yosiaH: I forget my exact words. As I 
remember, I congratulated him on be- 
ing so well off in such times as these. 
However, I confessed to being familiar 
with the date of his birth. I felt obliged 
to tell him that I was not offering my 
daughter for adoption. 


MIRANDA: You can be a real stinker, 


cant you 


JOosiAH: (Amused) It has been said of 
me. Matthew knows that. I’m sure he 
wasn't in the least surprised or taken 
aback. 


MIRANDA: You hate him, don’t you? 


josiaH: By no means. I admire him as 
a vigorous force in public life. He is 
intelligent, he is urbane, he is immensel\ 
successful and he serves as fine a din- 
ner as the present British law will allow 


Finer in fact. But as a son-in-law 


MIRANDA: If you won't go to the wed- 
ding, I hope you'll give me just one 


thine 


yosianH: I want you to choose vour own 


wedding present anything 


MIRANDA: I’m not talking about that. I 
want the parental blessing on my mar- 


riage. 


Blessing! My God, Miranda, 


you certainly are getting old-fashioned. 


JOSIAH: 


MIRANDA: Marriage is an old-fashioned 


institution I should treasure vour 


blessing 


yosiaH: It is not forthcoming. It is not 
vouchsafed 


MIRANDA: All right. I guess we've washed 
up that subject. 





yosiaH: Not quite. There’s one question 
I've wanted very much to ask you. It’s 
probably impertinent — 


MIRANDA: Ask it, Father. 


yosiaH: Would you tell me— how 


much do you really care for Matthew? 


MIRANDA: More than I can tell you. He 
fascinates me: his mind, his strength, 
his manner, his whole approach to life, 


yostan: That’s a great deal to be fas- 
cinated by. But is it enough? 


MIRANDA: For me it is. Why shouldn't it 
be enough ? 


jOSstAH: Youre a rare girl, Miranda. 
For you it ought to be all rapture and 


magic and total beauty. 


MIRANDA: I'm not the starry-eyed type; 


you should know that. 


yos1aAH: No I’m not sure I do. And 
if you're not, more’s the pity. (He looks 
at her. Do you want me to speak 
honestly ? 

MIRANDA: Looks at him, qutckly 


Please! Yes! 
yostaH: I’m afraid for you, Miranda 
MIRANDA: Afraid for me? 


yostan: You're by way of missing life 
altogether. The way I’ve missed mine, 


let’s say 


MIRANDA: But you've had a wonderful 
one! Good heavens, when you stop to 


think 


yostiaH: Not for my money, I haven't 
With your penetrating brain, you should 


have been able to figure that out 


MIRANDA: ifter a moment You ve 


always treated me as as a_ mind, 


haven't you? Never just as a_ loving 


daughter 


JOSIAH: I don’t wonder you object to 


that 


MIRANDA: But the point is, I don't. I 
think it’s what has given me whateve1 


streneth of character I have 


JOSIAH: Mentally, very advanced, I'll 


admit. Emotionally, still in the egg 


MIRANDA: The hell with emotion. It’s 
sloppy and messy and to my mind it’s 


complete] 


yosiaH: To your mind. What about 


your heart? (Again, her smile 


4 stout, muscular organ, use- 
What about 


MIRANDA 


ful for 


yours 


pumping blood 


josiaH: I'll grant you it seems not to 
lift as it once did 


MIRANDA: How long has it been since 


you've seen a doctor! 
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Why 
ago. You saw him, too. 


JOSIAH: only a few minutes 


MIRANDA: I mean, how long since you've 
had a real physical examination ? 


josiaH: Not long —let’s see it 
jast March, after that stupid crack-up. 
That really worried me. Miranda - 
know that I’m a competent flier — 


was 


vou 


MIRANDA: Yes 

jyosiaH: Can you imagine how I could 
possibly have done a silly thing like 
that? 

MIRANDA: We all can get careless. That's 
what Toby said 


yostaH: Oh, he referred to that episode, 
did he? 


MIRANDA: He also said vou're not eating 


nearly enough 


JOSIAH: Nonsense 


MIRANDA: You're thinner than you were, 


you know 


jyosiaH: I can only 


trust it’s becoming 


MIRANDA: Did you eat any dinner, for 


instance 


jyosiaH: As it happens, I had a late tea. 


MIRANDA: A late tea? How verv British! 
Why you and Matthew ought to get on 
She puts the plate 


him 


perfectly together 


oj sandwiches before and 


pours a 


You 
except 


glass of milk from the 


caraje. ) 


never had a tea early or late 


when you had to be polite in London 
or at Chequers. Here! I want you to sit 


down and eat and drink this right now 


yosian: (Amused) What for 
MIRANDA: Sustenance and because I 
say so. (A moment, when he takes a bite 


of a sandwich, washes it down with some 


milk, stares at the plate 

yosian: You know, daughter this 
reminds me 

MIRANDA: Me, too. You used to take 
some looking after, in the past, and not 
only in the food department. (He looks 


from the plate to her, then around him. 


jyosiaun: Other places, other hopes, other 


ends of days 


MIRANDA: We had great times together 


yosian: We did that. (He leans over 
and pats MIRANDA’sS hand 

MIRANDA Do you ever hear from 
Mother: 


yosian: Oh 
You 


a letter 


a telegram now and then 
know, she had time to write 
She's 


I gather she’s very happy. Evidently her 


never 


back in Santa Barbara. 


new husband the semi-retired polo 
plaver is good for he 
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MIRANDA: 
him lately? 


And Jock—have you seen 


yostan: A few weeks ago, I think. I 
believe he’s very busy. 


MIRANDA: Did that hurt you much, 
Father ? 

yostaH: Did what hurt me? 

MIRANDA: Jock — flunking out of law 
school. 


josiaH: I made impossible demands on 
the poor kid. One of my many miscal- 
culations. I wanted Jock to be a really 
great lawvei an exponent of pure law, 
as opposed to a shrewd opportunist like 
me. But he wanted to get into something 
called preferred 
Variety to Blackstone as reading matter, 


‘show business’ — he 
and that’s the way he went, and wisely, 
I've no doubt. Grease paint can be a 
more honorable disguise than the false 


faces that are worn by us lawyers 


MIRANDA: 


And 


me? How have J disappointed you? 


what did you want for 


jyosian: I’ve told vou what I wanted for 
Miranda. The kind 
derful, enveloping love that I’m certain 
Ihe kind that I never de- 
never got. He has 


speaking calmly, analytically, objectively, 


you, Love of won- 


vou deserve. 


served and been 


as though he were talking about 
one else. He 


clock. 


some- 


stands up, looks at the 


It's a little on the late side. You 


must be tired after your trip, and you 


probably have a 


thousand things to do 
tomorrow. 


MIRANDA: Nothing in particular 


JOSIAH: One thing 
to the bank 


you must go down 


old Clifford Evans 


ana see 


He has some papers for you to sign 
MIRANDA: What are they? 
yostan: Ive made a formal settlement, 


as they call it, on you and Jock. It’s no 
but the ought to be 
enough to feed, clothe and shelter you 


that is if 


fortune, income 


your tastes aren't too Oh 


well talk to Clifford. 

MIRANDA: I'm sure I’m verv grateful 
But 

jyostan: Also, I’ve got rid of the place 


in the country and have put this one on 
the market, feeling quite certain that all 
of us are pretty well through with them 


both, and prices are still up, and it 
seemed 
MIRANDA: (Staring at him) ‘Putting his 


house in order?’ 


yostaH: Yes, in a way. Or — you might 


call it a gradual shedding of responsi- 


bilities — you know — with the purpose 
to regain the unbent shoulders, the 
elastic step 

MIRANDA: I'll take your gracious gift, 
Father, when I have that withheld 
blessing 


yosian: The cash is already in the bank 
in your name, I’m afraid. 


MIRANDA: It can sit there. 
JOstAH: As vou like. 
MIRANDA: Father — (Josian stops and 


turns.) It’s quite possible that you didn’t 
get out of that accident as lightly as you 
thought. 


Jostan: Accident? Oh — how can you 
get out more lightly than to have a red- 
faced Bonacker lobsterman haul you out 
by the your swimming pants? 
(She stares at him, puzzled.) 


seat of 


MIRANDA: Lobsterman ? 


Out of what? 


yosian: The water. 


MIRANDA: Which water ? 
jostan: Gardiner’s Bay. It still 
cold, and as a swimmer I hadn’t the 


staying powers I thought I had. It was 
just plain stupidity. 


was 


MIRANDA: Decoration Day, when 


you 
drove down to Amagansett 

jostian: Yes. Then I did write you 
about it? I wasn’t sure. No, child. 
Physically, still intact. Mentally a bit 
confused, maybe but then—so is 
everybody else with awareness of how 


the world is wagging, and of his own 
incapability of making it wag otherwise. 


MIRANDA: Do you remember that night 
in Washington when you wrote out your 
resignation to the President? 

jyosian: I remember it well. Quite an 
eloquent document, if I may say so. 
MIRANDA: I stormed and railed at you 
for being a quitter — but 
didn’t 
quit. I 


I certainly 

know how completely you had 
didn't that you were 

resigning from the obligation to live. 


know 


yostan: (Looks at her steadily for a 
Maybe it’s a little like —I 

casting-off from all you’ve 
had and taking your bearings from new 


stars that 


moment 
don’t know 
can Does 


you scarcely see. 


sound too romantic? 
MIRANDA: It sounds lonely. Lonely. 
yosian: (He crosses to the window.) 


Oh, I don’t 


compensations. 


know. I expect there are 


Whistle in the dark 
enough, and sometime you may hear an 
answering one. (He looks down into the 


garden as if listening.) Pleasant weather 


down there? (No reply) Good. 
MIRANDA: Who Who's that? 
JosiaH: A vision — an apparition. Quite 


an intelligent one. It’s usually around 
here. I talk to it often. 
MIRANDA: Father 
jostan: Yes, daughter? 
JI 











MIRANDA: Father — why can’t it be the 
same again? 


yostaun: The same as what? 


MIRANDA: As when — when we worked 
together — when we were close to each 
other — 


yostan: (Harshly) Miranda! I would 
remind you of a passage from the Bible. 
It’s one of the most beautiful, and also 
one of the bitterest 


MIRANDA: I never heard you quote a 
passage from the Bible in all my life! 


yosian: ‘If the salt has lost its savour 
wherewith shall it be salted? It is 
thenceforth good for nothing but to be 
cast out and to be trodden under foot 
of men.’ Think that one over, Miranda, 
and—go on your way. Pick up your 
things and move on. 


MIRANDA: Then that’s it. 
JOSIAH: What's ‘it’? 


MIRANDA: You think you're through. 


yostaun: Me? Through? Josiah Bolton? 
At his age? Why, my dear, I feel as 
young as a pup and chipper as a cricket. 


MIRANDA: 


Father. 


You're lying in your teeth, 


yostaH: Some of which I still have 
and don’t you forget it: (The door 
Opens and THANKFUL comes tin. 


THANKFUL: Oh! (jostaH turns quickly 
to the door.) 


yostan: Well! What have we here? (A 
girl of nineteen has come quietly a little 
way from the hall. She wears an evening 
dress, and a light wrap, and is very 
pretty, with wide, unsmiling eyes and a 
single expression, one of someu hat puz- 
zled intentness. This is THANKFUL MA- 
THER, in the delectable flesh. What goes 
on in her head, no one knows; what she 
has to say proceeds from elsewhere. 


MIRANDA: (Still watching JosIAH 


Hello, 


Thankful. How was the party? As usual ? 


THANKFUL: Hi, Sweetie. I’m bushed. 


I'm absolutely beat 


MIRANDA: This is my father 
this is Thankful Mather. 


say from Boston 


Father 
Needless to 


THANKFUL: Oh! 


yostan: How do you do, Miss Mather? 


THANKFUL: 
you, Mr 


I've always wanted to meet 


Bolton 
yostan: I am most gratified 


MIRANDA: She’s going with me on the 
Mary. I promised her mother I'd explain 
the difference between fore and aft. 
THANKFUL: (Jo jos1an) What's it like 
to be parent to such a brain? 
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yostaH: Frightening. 


THANKFUL: I'd perish — I’m really flat- 
tened, Miranda. I’m completely all wore 
out. Pity me. They dance so differently 
down here. ‘Specially Princeton men. 


yosian: How in heaven’s name old are 
" “2? 
you! 


THANKFUL: I'll be twenty-one next 
month. No: I needn't lie about it: who 
am I fooling? I'll be twenty. Why? 


JOSIAH: Just the difficulty of believing 
you're completely all wore out. It gen- 
erally comes a little later. (jyosian is 
looking at THANKFUL with amused inter- 
est.) And, may I ask, why are you going 
to Europe? Are you getting married, 
too? 


THANKFUL: Married? Oh, dear no. At 
least, not as far as I know. I’m going 


on account of culture. 


yostan: Good! Culture is much better 
than marriage. It lasts longer. 
THANKFUL: Mother gave me a list of 
cathedrals and museums as long as - 
as — well, you just ought to see it. But 
I’m taking my portable Victrola and a 
whole stack of records and I expect I'll 
see some American boys here or there - 


yosiAH: Undoubtedly so the 


drals and museums can wait 


cathe- 
-in fact, 
they will wait, indefinitely. (To mIrRan- 
pA) What did you say her name is? 


MIRANDA: Thankful Mather. 


yosiaH: (Smiles) Ah, yes. In that case, 


good night to you both. 
MIRANDA: Good night, Father. 


yosianH: Good night, daughter. 
her) Sleep well. 


Kisses 


MIRANDA: Also you. 


yostian: Why not? And you, sweet inno- 


cent! (THANKFUL Starts slightly.) 


THANKFUL: Me? Oh I always! 


moves toward the hall. 


JOSIAH 


JOSIAH: May heaven's brightest angels 


watch over thee. 


THANKFUL: Thee too. (At the door he 


stops and turns to THANKFUI 


yostaH: Descended from the Reverend 
Cotton Mather, by any chance? 
THANKFUL: Shouldn't be surprised. 


yosian: I think he would be 


out. THANKFUL take 


He goes 
a deep breath. 
THANKFUL: Goodness, what an attrac- 
tive man! And knows it, I expect. They 
usually. 


MIRANDA: No. . no, I don’t think 
he does at all 
of it. 


And that may be part 


THANKFUL: Part of what? 


MIRANDA: It’s so awful. I’ve got to think 
it out. I must. 


THANKFUL: What is? What must you? 


Do you like this cape? They come in 
several weights, but I like this one. It’s 
lighter than the heavier ones. (She lets 
the cape droop and passes a hand over 
her eyes.) Goodness! I'm still a soupcon 
dizzy. (Takes off cape) Principally I’m 
sleepy. If you don’t mind I think I'll hit 
the sack. I’m sorry something's awful 
for you. 


MIRANDA: I know you are, Thanks. But 
go on up to bed. Your room’s one flight 
up. Straight ahead. The little room on 
the right. 


THANKFUL: 


Why, Miranda Bolton — 


look at you! 
MIRANDA: What about me? 
THANKFUL: Your eyes. Of course, I 


can't imagine you crying about any- 


thing. But 


MIRANDA: Cry! I haven't cried since I 
was five. 
THANKFUL: I do when I feel like it. 


Sometimes they just, you know, bust 
loose. 1 only meant your eyes look funny 


starey, sort of. 


MIRANDA: Go to bed, Thanks. 


THANKFUL: I always let ’em rip. It feels 


good after, sometimes even during. (She 
half turns, then turns back again.) I 
only meant if there’s anything I might 
do to help! (There is a pause.) 


MIRANDA: What would you do if some- 


one if suddenly you discovered that 
someone who — who was terribly dear to 
you, was in terrible danger? 

THANKFUL: Why, I I think I'd try to 


do something about it right away. 


MIRANDA: (She turns away.) But if you 


felt so horribly helpless and alone! 


THANKFUL: 


There's alwavs 


people. 
That's the nice thing about people. So 
at least I'd trv to, you know, form a 
rescue party or something. (MIRANDA 
looks back to her quickly. She explains. 
You know: like when you're skiing or 
something and someone gets lost? 

MIRANDA: Thank you, Thanks. (She sits 


at the desk and picks up the telephone.) 


THANKFUI Suddenly) It's not — it’s 


not him? 
MIRANDA: Him 


THANKFUL: You mean someone is — 


he’s got an enemy or something? 


MIRANDA: About the worst there is, I'd 
say. (To the telephone 


Long Island, 4478. 


Southampton, 
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THANKFUL: You mean a Public Enemy ? 


MIRANDA: (To the telephone) Algonquin 
4-1098. That's right. 


THANKFUL: Honestly, Miranda, I mean 
it: if I can help even in the littlest 


way 


MIRANDA: You're a good girl. Thanks. 
Hello — is Jock Bolton there . . . Well, 
. This is 
. Tell him 
. Thank you 
(She turns to THANKFUL) Please go to 


if he’s asleep, wake him up . 
his sister, Miranda Bolton 


it’s very important 


bed. Chances are I'll be up before you're 


asleep 


I go right off to. But if vou 
shake me a little 


THANKFUL: 


MIRANDA: I promise to, if I need to. 
Good night, Thanks. 


THANKFUL: ‘Night, Miranda. (She 
glances about her apprehensively and 
murmurs Goodness! (As THANKFUI 
goes oul, MIRANDA returns to the tele- 


phone 


. Look 


Jock, you've got to get up here tomor- 


MIRANDA: Hello Jock ... Yes... 


row morning I know I know 
But this is an absolute must. It’s 
urgent. It’s like a an emergency 
It’s about Father . . . He’s in bad shape 
Oh, he looks all right — he’s glibber 
than ever too glib, in fact. But he’s 
changed you can’t imagine how he’s 
changed. It’s — it’s frightening. . . . Lis- 
ten, Jock I don’t care if you do have a 
rehearsal, you've got to come. I promise 
you that if you don’t, I'll hate you all my 
life . . Hello! Are you still there? 
Well, don’t stop to think—of course 
Ah, that’s better—that’s 
Thank you, Jock. Good 
She replaces the telephone. 
Her head goes down and her shoulders 
begin to shake and she sobs to herself. 
Oh, God, dear God 


who blubber! 


you Can 
fine, fine! 
night, Jock 


how I hate the ones 


CURTAIN 


SCENE TWO 


The Library, about half-past twelve the 
following noon, Saturday. The room is 
much brighter and pleasanter; both win- 
dows are open and the midday sun is 


trong outside. MALLOY has removed the 
dust covers and tarletans, and is nou 
folding up the last of them. 

Jock comes in. He is not more than 
twenty-three. He has a sensitive, humor- 
ous face, and his father’s rangy frame. 


He wears flannels and a linen or alpaca 


jacket, none t neat 


jock: Oh, Hiyah, 
MALLOY’s hand 


Malloy He shakes 


MALLOY: Why. Mz: 
been? You're looking fine. 


Jock! How’ve you 


jock: That answers your 
Where's Miranda? 


question. 


MALLOY: Upstairs. I'll tell her you're 


here. 
jock: Thanks, Malloy. 
MALLOY: You'll be staying for lunch? 


jock: Sure—I guess so. 


MALLOY: And dinner? 


jock: Definitely not! (MALLoy takes the 
folded covers and goes out. jock walks 
around, inspecting the room with the 
air of one who has known it well but 
who hasn’t been here in some time. 
When he gets to the windows and looks 
out, he stops short. He sees his father 
working in the garden. This sight amazes 
him. The voice of THANKFUL ts heard 
humming down the hall. She appears in 
the doorway and looks at jocK; she is 
not at all surprised. She has her handbag 
over her arm, and is putting on white 


nylon gloves. 


(In door Hi 


THANKFUL: 
jock: Oh—Hi 


THANKFUL: You're Jock? 


jock: I have that distinction. And who 


are you ] 


THANKFUL: Thankful Mather. Benning- 
ton. Freshman. Well—now I'm a sopho- 


more 


jock: Well done! (They shake hands 
Friend of Mandy's? 


THANKFUL: Yes—younger than, of 
course. But she treats me as if I were 
twenty-five—grown up. We're sharing a 
cabin on the Queen Mary. I've got to 
go shopping now. Kleenex. Do you know 


what somebody has told me? They 


Margaret Phillips as Miranda Bolton, Betsy von Furstenberg as Thankful 
Mather, and Clive Brook as Josiah Bolton 


> ee 


haven't got Kleenex over there! Can you 
imagine ? 


jock: I can’t believe it! They seemed 
civilized ... 


THANKFUL: Have you ever been in 
Europe ? 


jock: Um-hm. Last summer. But I neg- 
lected to investigate the Kleenex situa- 
tion. Sorry! 


THANKFUL: (Eyeing him, approvingly) 
What do you do in particular? 


jock: I’m an artist. (THANKFUL’S ¢ye- 
brows go up.) I act. I’m currently ap- 
pearing in summer stock, entertaining the 


yokelry of Southampton. 


THANKFUL: That must be kind of fun 


acting. 


yock (He looks at her.) Oh it’s just 
like anything else. You know—work 
boring. But there’s one thing about the 


theater 





you learn how to handle women. 
I might just decide to handle you. 


THANKFUL: (Laughs) Kind of crazy, 


aren't you? 
jock: Kind of. And how about you? 


THANKFUL: What about me? 


jock: Are you crazy? 


THANKFUL: I work at it, sometimes. 


jock: Good! 


THANKFUL: What did you see when you 


were in Europe? Cathedrals? Museums? 


jock: Oh, you can’t miss those. I mean 
—they're there, right in your way, wher- 
ever you look. But I saw eleven plays in 
London, and six plays in Paris. Then I 
pushed on to Rome, but all the theaters 
there had movies in them. Except the 
Circus Maximus, and they told me that 
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hasn’t had an attraction since Ben Hur. 
So there was nothing for me to see but 
sights. 


THANKFUL: That must have been pretty 
frustrating for you. 


jock: (Laughs) Don't let my hardships 
discourage you 


THANKFUL: I won't. But there's some- 
thing I’ve got to know, Jock—is there a 
drug store around here? 


yock: Sure—around the corner—on 
Sixth Avenue. 


THANKFUL: How do I find Sixth Ave- 


> 


nue 


yock: Well—you go out the front door 
turn left-——and start walking 


THANKFUL: Yes. (THANKFUL, with her 
left hand, rehearses her direction. 


jock: And if you come to a big, wide 
river, with ferry boats on it, you've over- 
shot your mark. (THANKFUL laughs 
again. She is enjoying this conversation 
MIRANDA comes in. ) 


jock: Hello, Mandy 


MIRANDA: How are you, Jock? (They 
exchange brief, brotherly-sisterly kisses. 


THANKFUL: (Jo miIRANDA) He’s crazy! 
He’s absolutely crackers! I’m wild about 
him. I’ve got to get some Kleenex. (She 
goes. MIRANDA Closes the door behind 
her.) 


yock: (Laughs) What was that? 


MIRANDA: Just exactly what it seemed to 
be. . . . Have you seen Father? 


jock: Yes—he’s down there in the gar- 
den. (He takes a cigarette and lights it.) 


MIRANDA: Does he know you're here ? 


yock: Don't think so. I just looked 
down and saw him puttering with flow- 
ers. That's a new one. He used to call 


everything petunias 


MIRANDA: You'll find some other changes 


in him if you look closely. 


jock: This one I like. He’s got a harm- 


less occupation at last 


MIRANDA: Sit down, ‘Jock. (jock takes 
his coat off, throws it on the desk, and 
sits down, slumped in the big chair 


jock: You look to me, Mandy, like a 
girl with a very long story on the tip of 
her tongue. Kindly make it as short as 
possible. I've got to get back to South- 
ampton this afternoon 


MIRANDA: You won't want. to go back 
when you know how it is here. 


jock: We'll argue that one later. Shoot! 


MIRANDA: You'd better snap out of that 
beach-club lightheadedness, because we've 
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run into something desperately serious, 
vou and I. 


jock: (With a gesture toward the gar- 
den) He looks all right. 


MIRANDA: (Deliberately) However he 
looks, I don’t think he has much longer 
to live 


JOCK: What's he got? 


MIRANDA: (Turns away, looks toward the 
garden) There isn’t a name for it. You 
might say—spiritual malaise—in its most 


malignant form. 


jock: Spiritual malaise my foot. You'd 
say something like that only if vou'd 


been to Bennington 


MIRANDA: (Trying hard to control her 
temper) There’s every sign that he in- 
tends to kill himself. (jock looks at her 
steadily to make sure she really meant 
that. 


jock: (Coolly) I don't believe it. I 
simply don’t believe it. Not him. 


MIRANDA: That’s just what J] said to 
Toby, last night. 


jock: Who’s Toby? 


MIRANDA: Doctor Wells's son. He’s also 


a doctor. 


jock: I remember him. He's not much 
older than us. He can’t know anything. 


MIRANDA: He doesn’t have to, in this 
case. He broke it to me as gently as he 
could—too gently. Since then, I've real- 
ized it’s much worse than he said—much 
more immediate. 


jock: What—did you find a gun in the 
desk drawer with one silver bullet in it? 


MIRANDA: For God’s sake, Jock! You've 
got to see this plain 


JOCK: Rises) And for God's sake, 
Mandy, why didn’t you give me this 
baloney on the telephone last night and 
save me the trouble of making a long 
trip? (MIRANDA goes to the desk and 
picks up some legal documents. 


MIRANDA: Just take a look at this ‘ba- 
loney. (She hands the papers to jocx. 


He glances at them uncomprehendingly. 
jock: What is it? 


MIRANDA: Some legal papers. Clifford 
Evans sent them up from the bank this 
morning for you and me to sign. Father's 
signed them alread, 


jock: What does it all mean? 


MIRANDA: Father has settled practically 
all his money on the two of us. It’s all 
in cash. It’s sitting there, in the bank, 
waiting for us to go and pick it up 
yocK now takes his first real look at 
the paper and emits a long whistle.) I'm 
not taking mine. Of course, you can do 





as you please with vours—spend it, give 
it away, hide it under a brick— 


jock: This probably means nothing but 
some kind of a tax dodge. In which case, 
I'll be glad to co-operate to help the old 


man out 


MIRANDA: I was sure you'd be big about 
it. 


jock: Is this all vou have to go on? 


MIRANDA: There's too much more, and 
it all adds up. (She turns to him with 
urgency Jock—you love him, don't 
you. (That is not really a question 


yock: (Levelly) No—I don’t think I 
do. And why should I? De you love 
somebody who's never given you any- 


thing but contempt? 


MIRANDA: Plus a big allowance. 


jock: Too big, if you ask me. It was 
conscience money. (He brandishes one 
of the papers.) This is conscience money! 
(He tosses the papers on the desk.) He 
had a God complex—thought he could 
create me in his image. Well, it didn’t 
work. I failed him, because I happened 
to have a heart of my own and it just 
wasn’t in the legal profession. Now, I 
guess, he’s begun to suspect that maybe 
he isn’t God, after all, and he’s trying 
to square accounts in the only way he 


knows how to 


MIRANDA: I'd call you an_ ungrateful 
louse, Jock—if I didn’t happen to know 
you aren't a louse. You're just terribly 
wrong. Last night he talked abeut you. 
He said he was the failure, not you 


jock: (Unimpressed) He said that, did 


he? 


MIRANDA: And there was none of that 
God complex—creating you in his image 
He said vou’d done the wise thing in 


choosing to live vour own life. 


yock: Oh hell, Sis—I hate it—i hate 
not being fond of him the wavy I used 
to be, when we were kids. He never had 
time to pay much attention to us, and 
Mother was alwavs all over us, but I 
never had any respect for her and I had 
real respect for him. When he did have 
time for us, he could do nice little hu- 
man things, like letting me hold the fish 
pole if there was only one, and the day 
he bought some Indian arrowheads from 
an antique shop and planted them in 
the garden for us to dig up and think 
we'd discovered them, and he was sore 
as hell at Mother for telling us the 
truth. If hed only done one little human 
thing since I grew up and disappointed 
him. Wh last winter I had a terrific 
part with the Top Hat Players on West 
79th Street. I asked Father if he'd like 
to see it He said he was sorry, he 
couldn't get off any evening that week, 


when I knew he wasn’t doing a thing 
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and he knew I knew it. He didn’t even 
send me a telegram sayirg kindest re- 
gards and best wishes. 


MIRANDA: He’s lost the knack for doing 
human things, including living. 


jock: (Turns to her) Have you figured 
out how he proposes to knock himself 
off? (He is being deliberately hard- 
boiled to mask a sense of growing 


alarm. 
MIRANDA: It will be an ‘accident’- 
jock: Such as? 


MIRANDA: Crashing an airplane on a bad 
landing—or swimming out beyond his 
capacity to swim back. 


jock: Oh—those accidents. You can’t 
make a case out of those. Anyway, some 
people are what is called ‘accident 
prone.’ 


MIRANDA: What do you know about 
that? 


jock: (Sits on stool) It’s a well-known 
scientific fact. Some people are just more 
likely to have accidents. 


MIRANDA: Yes—jockeys or trapeze art- 
ists. Father never was one of those. He 
never was a gambler 


jock: He never was afraid to take risks. 
He wouldn’t have got where he did- 


MIRANDA: But they were always remark- 
ably well-calculated risks. If he’s ‘acci- 
dent prone’ now, it means only one 
thing: he’s deliberately careless, reckless, 
he’s gambling with his own life because 
it’s a currency that has lost all value for 
him. ‘If the salt has lost its savour- 


jock: If he wanted to commit suicide, 
why wouldn’t he do it simply? Why go 
to such elaborate lengths as chartering 
a plane to crash it? 


MIRANDA: That's out of consideration for 
us—make it look like an accident—noth- 
ing messy. He would never do anything 
that was messy 


JOCK: Still scornful) No. Always le- 
gall, correct 


MIRANDA: Urgent, desperate) Jock! 
Somebody's got to get through to him 
stimulate him—revive him—make him 
feel he s needed 


jock: Who can do that? 


MIRANDA: All of us. His family. Last 
night—after I talked to you—I called 
up Mother, in Santa Barbara. 


jock: I'll bet she was a fat lot of help. 


MIRANDA: She understood, all right. She 
said she always knew that if Josiah Bol- 
ton ever lost interest in his chosen mis- 
sion of reforming the world—he’'d be 
dead. She promised to call him up today. 
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jock: When she wakes up—which will 
be about 4:00 p.m. our time. Has any 
real doctor been called in on this? 


MIRANDA: He wouldn't see one. It’s got 
to be someone who loves him—whom he 
loves. 


jock: Is there anyone left? 


MIRANDA: Certainly no one, unless it’s 
you and me. 


jock: That narrows it down to you. Is 
he still sore about your marrying that 
Englishman ? 


MIRANDA: Not sore, exactly. I suppose 
disgusted —— 


jock: Have you thought about calling 
the whole thing off .. . 


MIRANDA: I've thought about it plenty 

all night long, in fact. But it wouldn't 
do any good. I know it wouldn't. I 
couldn’t fool Father. He’d think: ‘Now 
I’ve ruined her chance for happiness.’ 
And he’d be all the more determined to 
get himself out of my way. You know, 
Jock, I didn’t think it was possible that 
I could be completely licked by anything. 


jock: You're Father's own daughter, 
all right. 


MIRANDA: I won’t be licked! (She turns 
away.) But—I wish to God Toby would 
get here. 


jock: (Following her) Listen, Mandy. 
Why don’t you face it? 


MIRANDA: What am I trying to do but 
face it? And make you face it, too? 


jock: You know I’m no good in this 
I’m only the wayward son—the after- 
thought in his love-life with Mother 


MIRANDA: Jock! What a horrible thing 
to 


jock: All right—all right—it is hor- 
rible! But it’s true! This is your prob- 
lem, exclusively. I don’t mean a thing to 
him—except as a kind of reminder of 
his own failure—and you know it. All 
he cares about in this world is you. It’s 


like an obsession. 


MIRANDA: ‘That's wrong—it’s fantasti- 


cally wrong! 


jock: Then why does he take on so 
about vour getting married? Did it ever 


occur to you that maybe 


MIRANDA: (Violently) Will you please 


shut up? 


jock: Gladly. (rosy comes in. He im- 


mediately senses the tension. 


rospy: I brought you a handsome wed- 
ding present, Mandy—a bucket of clams. 
Malloy’s opening them. 


MIRANDA: That's nice of you, Dr. Wells. 
(She crosses to the windows. ToBy turns 
to JOCK 


toBy: Could this be Jock? 


jock: (Coolly) That’s who it could eas- 
ily be. You're the doctor? 


ToBy: In a sense— 


yock: Then why the hell don’t you tell 
Mandy that she'll only break her own 
heart trying to haul Father out of the 
grave that he dug for himself. 


ToBy: You wouldn’t mind if he died? 


jock: (Emotional) Of course I'd mind 
if he died! He’s my father. I wish to 
God I could do something. But—-Mandy 

she’s just kidding herself when she 
imagines that any artificial, hypocritical 
displays of affection will get anywhere 
with him .. . 


MIRANDA: Be quiet! He’s coming up. 
(MIRANDA goes to the window.) Hello, 
Father. How’s life in the open? How 
does your garden grow? 


JOstAH: (On the balcony, looking back- 
ward) Those steps are a bit rickety—but 
what isn’t these days? Morning, Toby. 


rosy: Morning, sir. (JOSIAH comes into 
the room. He is in flannels and short 
sleeves. He looks around the room.) 


yosian: What happened to the dust 
covers ? 


MIRANDA: I asked Malloy to take them 
off. The house looked dreary. 


jostan: Good! Fine! He can put them 
back tomorrow—after you've sailed. 


MIRANDA: Look—we've got a guest. 
josian: (Turning) Why—Jock. 
jock: Hello, Father. 


josian: To what do we owe—and so 
forth ? 


MIRANDA: I asked Jock to lunch. Nat- 
urally—I wanted to see him before I 


sailed 


yosian: Of course—a final family party. 
Very touching. But you should have 
warned me. I'd have broken out my 
morning coat and striped pants. 


jock: I must say you look wonderfully 
well, Father 


yostan: And why not? I’m always well, 
barring accidents. (A moment’s pause. 
Then jock ventures. 


jock: Look, Father—I didn’t come here 
just to see Mandy. 


yosian: No? 
jock: I—I've been anxious to see you. 


josian: You don’t tell me. What is it— 
a little matter of a little extra money? 


jock: No, for once. I—I've been kind 


of worried 
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yostan: Good boy! There’s nothing un- 
usual in that, is there? 


yockx: I know. But this time— 


yostan: Go down to the bank and talk 
to old Clifford about it. Get some use out 
of your godfather. So few do. 


yock: Only I thought maybe you could 
suggest— 


yostau: Not possibly. I’m not anxious 
to take on anyone else’s troubles, being 
at last so blissfully free of my own. 


yock: Mandy's told me 


done for us, Father. 


what you've 
(Indicates paper) 
It’s wonderfully generous of you—but 
that isn’t what I wanted 


yosian: You know, Jock, there’s some- 
thing I’ve learned in a long misspent 
life. It may be of some value to you, 
particularly in your chosen profession 

Never be enslaved by the factual 
—statistics 


facts 
they are chains. Once as a 
young man I made the trip down the 
Saguenay River in Canada. The guide- 
book said, ‘This voyage is made over 
seemingly bottomless waters, between the 
twin cliffs of Trinity and Eternity.’ 


MIRANDA: Really? 
only 


That’s quite lovely 


yostau: It added cynically and lamely, 
‘Which rise on either side to a height 
of nearly two thousand feet.’ I can’t 
tell you how that stafement depressed 
me. Beauty once more destroved by the 
factual. Majesty made piddling by defi- 
nition. Life to the letter: brutal 
erable 


intol- 
how do we endure it? 


appalling 
jock: Father? 


yosian: Yes? 


yock: Why 


here—get out into the fresh air? 


don’t you get away from 


yosian: Why not? As a matter of fact, 
I’m leaving here shortly. Figuring on a 
little trip. 


MIRANDA: To England, by any chance? 


yosian: By no _ chance.—Arizona—to 
hunt. I’m waiting for a telegram from 
an old guide, name of Nelson—he knows 


every inch of those mountains. 


MIRANDA: You're going out there, alone? 


yOstAH: With Nelson, I told you. He 
and I understand each other. (THANK- 
FUL appears in the doorway. 

THANKFUL: (Calls down to MALLOY 


Will you just put those in my room, 
Malloy? (She enters.) 
Mr. Bolton. Well—it was the darnedest 
thing. I got the Kleenex and tooth pow- 
der and—and things I needed and it 
made a vast package and the man 
handed it to me and there I was, all 
bright-eyed and a bushy tail, when a boy 


Good morning, 
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came up to me—he had a corduroy coat 
on—and said, ‘Here—vyou're too little 
to hist all that, and he took it away 
from me. 


yostan: Took it away? 


THANKFUL: Yes. 
walking around 


And while we were 
the block we got to 
talking and it seems he is an oil painter 
and I'd be very surprised if he’s any 
good although he’s kind of cunning. 
Well, when we got to the door here he 
said he'd like to paint me. Did you ever 
hear of such a thing? 


yostan: Never! 


THANKFUL: I told him that was awfully 
sweet of him but I’m sorry I’m leaving 
for Europe. So then he said how about 
going to some Greenwich Village place 
around here for a drink and I said, 
‘Heavens no, I can’t stand cocktails be- 
fore lunch, I mean they spoil the whole 
afternoon,’ and he said, ‘Me, too, I sel- 
dom drink in the middle of the hay.’ 
She laughs but nobody else does.) Don't 
you think that’s funny? 


yostan: I don't think I quite get it. 


Well 
middle of the day,’ but 


THANKFUL: he meant to say ‘the 


yosian: No—no, please—don’t explain 


it. (MALLOY appears from the balcony. 


MALLOY: Lunch at any time now, Miss 
Miranda. Just a little buffet, on the gar- 
den terrace. Clams contributed by the 
doctor. 


MIRANDA: Thank vou, Malloy. (MALLOY 


goes down to the garden. 


Going toward the door to the 
hall) See you all later. 


JOSIAH: 


Father! Aren't you having 


> 


MIRANDA: 


lunch with us? 


yostan: Thanks. I had some parsley in 
the garden. (He turns at the door, smiles 
amiably on all.) You'll forgive me my 
unalloyed bastardy, all of you. But I 
seem to have 


forgotten my manners, 


dwelling so long among the savage tribes. 
jock: What tribes would those be? 


yostan: Oh, you know, human beings 


generally. (He smiles at THANKFUL. 


Present company excepted. (He goes.) 


THANKFUL: (She looks from MIRANDA 
to yocK and back to MIRANDA.) Well! 
Did I say something wrong? 


jock: No. But I did, to you, Mandy. 
He goes up and closes the door. You're 
right to be scared. That hunting trip 

all by 


murder. I’m sorry I shot off my big 


himself in those mountains—it's 


mouth 


MIRANDA: (Tenderly) That's all right, 
Jock. Take Thankful down to lunch. 


yock: Sure. (Pause) Come on, kid. 
(He takes THANKFUL’S arm.) 


THANKFUL: I guess I’m out of step. 
yock: Oh—you could never be. 


THANKFUL: Oh, Id love to do anything 


I could. I mean to be helpful. 


yock: Fine, honey! Let’s discuss it, 
shall we? (He pulls her out toward the 
terrace. MIRANDA faces TOBY, somewhat 


defiantly. 


MIRANDA: I’m much clearer in my mind 


now 


tTosy: That's good. Last night, if I may 


Say so, you 


MIRANDA: You needn't say it. I know 
what vou thought. Now—I have some 


reason for hope. 


ToBy: Where did you find it? 


MIRANDA: This Arizona trip—had he 


talked to you about it? 


rosy: Not a word. 


MIRANDA: It sort of brings things into 


focus. 
ToBy: All too clearly. 


MIRANDA: It makes me hopeful we can 


do something 


TOBY: We? Don’t count on me. I had 


no training at Massachusetts General. 


MIRANDA: Will you stop sneering for a 


moment and listen to me? 
TOBY: Yes. 


MIRANDA: You said this was a matter of 
three months—six months. We haven't 
that time. Father may leave tomorrow. 
And even if we had time, what could 
we do with it? Go on double-talking 
with him, always skirting the main sub- 
ject but never touching it, and all the 
time he'd be way ahead of us. I’m going 
to find a way to face it out with him 
honestly, That’s 


now — today openly. 


the only kind of treatment he'll ever 


respond to 


rosy: Shock treatment? 


MIRANDA: If you want to call it that. 
It’s persuading him that he’s wanted— 
that there’s so much—there’s everything 


that matters to him. 


I don’t 
father that easy to fool. You may end 


TOBY: think you'll find your 
up convincing him that you’re only try- 
ing to clear your own conscience—so 
that you can go on to England and get 
married—and leave him to live, or die. 
MIRANDA: You're a peculiarly loathsome 


specimen, aren't you? 


Tosy: Of course I am, and it’s all due 


to education. I was taught that while a 
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little learning is a dangerous thing, a 





little psychiatry is plain disaster. (He is 
close to her, speaking very earnestly.) 
You may have some reason for hope. 
It’s any man’s guess. But—don’t count 
on any easy way out. There’s no quick 
cure here. You don’t know what you're 
contending with— 


MIRANDA: I know my father better than 
anyone else on earth! 


rosy: You did, once, But he’s got away 
from you, from all of us, from himself 
It isn’t any open and shut case of sui- 
cidal tendency. It’s worse. It’s a kind of 
death in life. And if you were the great- 
est living psychiatrist, Mandy 


MIRANDA: Flaming, spins around to 


him) I told you nobody calls me that— 
tosy: Jock does. 

MIRANDA: He’s my brother. 

rosy: So he is. 


MIRANDA: (After a moment) Haven't 


you an appointment some place? 


tosy: Yes—here—for lunch. 


MIRANDA: You needn't stay. 


rosy: I needn’t. But I will. (They are 
facing each other. She is flashing hatred 
at him. In one quick motion, he takes 
her face in his hands and kisses her. She 
stands off from him, eyes blazing.) 


MIRANDA: If I’m not being too personal, 
just what the hell did that mean? 


tospy: Only my way of expressing fur- 
tive admiration. (He crosses toward the 
window. MIRANDA stands very still, her 
mind working fast in consideration of 
this odd development. ) 


MIRANDA: Thank you, Dr. Wells. It’s a 
thought. (She turns to him.) It’s an idea. 


Ttopy: Come on—let’s go down and swal- 
low some clams. (She starts toward the 


windou 


CURTAIN 


ACT TWO 
SCENE ONE 


The scene is the same, a little before six 
the same afternono. The summer light 
through the windows is still of a volume 
to keep the room bright. 


JOSIAH, now wearing a light summer 
suit, is reading a two-page telegram. He 
smiles slightly, puts the telegram on the 
desk, goes to the window, looks down, 
listens 


jostan: Of course I do. It’s all very 
touching—all very transparent. And 
quite natural. They think it’s suicide. 
That’s an ugly word, isn’t it? Whereas 
—if the old man were to die a nice, 
quiet, natural death—now, how do you 
suppose they'd feel about that, eh?—I 
agree. They would feel sorry—a little 
. . » Oh, you’re going? . . . Well, so am 
I. But we'll meet again—(He waves 
pleasantly toward the garden. Then he 
crosses to the gun cabinet, looks inside 
as MALLOY comes in.) 


MALLOY: You're wanted on the tele- 
phone, sir. 
JOSIAH: Please. 


(Turning quickly) 


don’t do it to me, Malloy. 


MALLOY: But it’s Washington—it’s the 
Department again, sir. They seem most 
insistent. 


yostan: Are they still on? 
MALLOY: They are. 


yostan: How did they get the new 
number? Is there no— 


MALLOY: Ah, these Governments have 
ways and means—unscrupulous as al- 
ways. 

discovered 


JOSIAH: You've 


that? 


(Smiles ) 


MALLOY: And besides—there was a call 
Miss Miranda put through earlier—to 
Washington. 


yosiaH: (Smiles again, but less amused) 
You don’t say so! Well! (To the tele- 
phone) Hello. Yes, that’s right, speaking. 
Put me through. (Then to Malloy) 


Hang up in the pantry.—And nothing 
more, nothing—unless really urgent. 


MALLOY: (Starts up and turns back) If 
I could rightly judge what you would 
consider— 


JOSIAH: Just say 
Take messages, if any. 


sorry, unavailable. 


MALLOY: Very good, sir! (He goes.) 


JostaH: (Returns to the telephone) 
Hello. How are you, old man? ... Fine, 
thanks. Couldn’t be better. How’s it with 
the world? (There is a peuse. JOSIAH 
holds the telephone a little away from 
his ear, smiles slightly. Then) Such 
language! But who shall blame you? 

. Oh, just taking it easy . Excel- 
lent... Like a baby . . . You should 
try it sometime. You'd be surprised. 
Why? 
What’s on your mind? (A briefer silence, 


Another silence, then dryly) 


then) Oh, no, I couldn’t even consider 
it. Honored and all that, but I can’t 

“Personal reasons’ 

But of 
No, I couldn't 
name « definite time right now. Certain 
. No, I'm 


not possibly 
doesn’t that still cover it? 


course! Any time 


matters may be coming up. . 








afraid Monday is out of the question. 
Tell you what—as soon as I know, I'll 
send you a wire. Let’s leave it at that, 
eh? . . . Fine—good!—Thanks for call- 
ing. God bless you, if He’s still operat- 
ing. Goodbye, old man. (He replaces the 
telephone, looks at it, puzzled, for a 
moment, picks up a copy of The Econ- 
omist, goes to the chair in the center, 
sits down and starts to read. THANKFUL 
appears in the hall outside. She looks in, 
sees he is alone, and makes up her mind 
to do something about it. She tiptoes in 
and, from behind the chair, she puts her 
hands lightly over his eyes.) 


yosiaH: (Starts) What the... 


THANKFUL: 
whom. 


Guess who?—I mean 


yostan: Good Lord, I thought this 


game had gone out with parachesi— 
(Her hands tighten over his eyes.) 


THANKFUL: You've got to guess! 
Josian: (He grunts.) Sophie Tucker? 


THANKFUL: (Laughs) Nope. 


yostan: Louisa May Alcott. 
THANKFUL: Wrong again. 


JosiAH: Princess Margaret, you get 
right back to the palace! (She laughs, 
removes her hands and in a quick move- 
ment swings around and sits on the arm 


of his chair.) 


THANKFUL: Aren’t you funny. 


yostan: You think? 
THANKFUL: Well, I certainly do! 


yosiaH: Well, that’s certainly fine. (She 
gazes at him intently, her face about a 
foot from his, to his growing discomfort.) 


THANKFUL: You know something? 


JosiAH: Less every day. But what have 
you in mind? 


THANKFUL: I just can’t make you out. 


JOstAH: I can’t tell you how sorry I am. 


THANKFUL: You aren't either, you aren’t 
sorry at all. 


yostan: No? 
THANKFUL: No, You're just saying that. 


yostan: I’m afraid I'll have to admit it. 
My small talk has a way of becoming 
microscopically so. Where’s Miranda? 
Where’s Toby? Where’s—?(He starts to 
try to get up, but THANKFUL holds him 
down. ) 


THANKFUL: And now you're trying to 
change the subject. 


jyostaH: I’m a trifle confused: just what 
is the subject? 


THANKFUL: You! You are. 
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yosian: We'll get nowhere on that one. 
It’s a sleeveless errand. 


THANKFUL: Sleeveless ? 
yostan: You know—like a sweater. 
THANKFUL: All right: I give up. 


yostaun: That’s a good girl.—And go sit 
over there, will you? (Motions to sofa) 


THANKFUL: Why? (Wiggles closer) 
yosian: It will be less—congested. 


THANKFUL: In a minute-—You know 
something else ? 


yosian: Offhand, no. 


THANKFUL: You wouldn't 


yosian: Then that’s that. So if you'll 
be good enough to be young and spry 
and remove your charming person from 


THANKFUL: What you wouldn't know, 
is that you're most terrifically attractive 


yosian: Thank you very much. 


THANKFUL: Don’t bother. 


yostan: Very well, I won’t.—But will 
you kindly tell me—no, never mind 
Look: that sofa is yawning for vou 


THANKFUL: Tell you what? 


yosian: (After a moment's reflection 
Just why and what is this apparently 
mad current rush of young girls toward 

-I shall put it = mercifully—toward 
somewhat older men ? 


THANKFUL: You think there's one on 
a rush, I mean? 


jyostaH: I've observed it in various quar- 
ters, even in my own family. Of course, 
I've also observed that the men are 
usually either well-off or well-known. Not 
that I qualify in any such 


THANKFUL: Well, don’t you think either 
one’s more attractive than having curly 
hair or a seven-handicap at golf? 


yostan: I am merely asking for infor- 
mation, merely secking enlightenment 
(She gets up, circles above chair. 


THANKFUL: Don’t you admit it’s being 
a little more advanced on girls’ parts 
than on men’s, who just keep on always 
being attracted to pretty girls just be- 
cause they're pretty? 


yosian: Yes—ves, if pressed, I’m bound 
to say I do. 


THANKFUL: Anyhow, I! don’t like curl, 


hair or golf either. 


yostan: Flash the news to the Associ- 
ated Press. 


THANKFUL: What does that mean? 
yosian: It’s known as a quip. Forgive it 


THANKFUL: (Moves to the chair) Any- 
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how, you do think I’m pretty. (Sits on 
left arm) don’t you? 


yostan: Why yes. Extravagantly. Do 
you mind? 


THANKFUL: Not a bit.—And therefore 
kind of—irresistible ? 


yostan: That, my dear child, is none 
of vour business. 


THANKFUL: (Rising) Anyhow, I just 
want you to get it into your thick skull 
that the world’s just full of girls like me 
and for all you know there might any 
number of them be ready to be just 
crazy about you—and it’s fun—within 
She giggles) certain limits, of course- 
and so why don’t you do something 
about it? That is, unless you're dead on 
your feet, which would be silly at your 
age, don’t you think? (JosIAH rises, 
steps to left of chair and gazes at her, 
appalied.) 


yostan: Will you kindly inform me, who 
or what one earth put you up to—? 
THANKFUL: (Steps close to him) I made 
a simple suggestion. (She raises her 
face. 


yosian: (Pinned against chair) I—if 
you don’t mind, I—I’m afraid I'll (He 
puts his hands on her shoulders)—Ill 


tell you what—some rainy Sunday? 


THANKFUL: (Steps back) So long as 
you don’t miss the bus entirely. I'm not 
necessarily referring to myself. 


yostaun: I hope not. (He leans over, 
takes her face in his hands and kisses 
her on the top of her head. MIRANDA 
comes in. 


MIRANDA: Hey! I’m supposed to be 
chaperoning her. 


yosian: (Turning away) Don’t let her 


out of your sight! 


THANKFUL: (To Miranda) Well—I’ve 
got to take a bath. (To Josiah) I’m evi- 
dently revolting. (She moves toward the 
hall.) Don’t forget that rainy Sunday. 
She goes. MIRANDA laughs. She consid- 


ers this development encouraging. 
MIRANDA: Keep your hands out of that 
cradle, Father. You might get bitten. 


josian: You mean—keep my hands out 
of the gears of that bulldozer. But vou 
could learn a few things from her, 
Miranda. 


MIRANDA: (Amused) Such as? 


yos1aH: You believe in using your head 
She believes in using other weapons. 


MIRANDA: To tell you the truth, I lost 
my head a little this afternoon. 


yostaH: Indeed? Where have you been? 


MIRANDA: I went out with Toby—we 





sat on the terrace of the Brevoort. It 
was heavenly. (jostan is looking at her, 
curiously.) We've been drinking white 
wine and seltzer. “Gespritztes,” they call 
them.—I think he’s quite a dear, don't 
you ? 


yosiaH: It’s a word I’m reluctant to 


apply to my own’ sex. 


MIRANDA: Sex. (She has murmured it 
dreamil) 


yostan: What about it? 
MIRANDA: Oh—nothing- 


yostan: You have a peculiar look on 


your face. (She sighs and looks away.) 


MIRANDA: It will wear off in time, I 
expect. (She sits on the sofa.) 


yosisH: Time for what? 
MIRANDA: Oh—my wedding. 


yostiau: Miranda, I'd appreciate a little 
clarification 


MIRANDA: Don’t tell me you're inter- 
ested! The man without interest in prac- 
tically anything 


yosiaH: I am merely inquiring what 
kind of a bug has got into you—(She 
shakes her head firmly.) 


MIRANDA: No bug, Father, nor germ nor 
virus. Purely psychological-—and sound 
psychology at that. 


yostau: Wine and soda, blus the heat. 


MIRANDA: I had two ar'\ didn’t even 
finish the second. Toby ,'ad to go over 
to Bellevue. Making r@}nds, or some- 
thing. But it was cool ‘;’cre at the Bre- 
voort—oh, so delicious Mf cool! I'll have 
to admit I’m a little @sturbed, though. 
yosian: Too bad. T#e disturbed wards 
are full-up these day® Ask that amorous 
young doctor. 


MIRANDA: (Pleased. Leans toward him) 
How did you know he could be amor- 


ous? 


yosian: I’m simply a trained observer 
with a very good memory—at least one 
that goes back as far as Christmas Cove. 


MIRANDA: (Settles back) It’s quite nor- 
mal, I'm sure. It must be related to the 
essential Id and its desire to preserve its 
sphere of activity. 


yostaH: Indeed? 


MIRANDA: Knowing that in a few days 
I'll be married-up for life, I—well, don’t 
stare at me! Isn't it just as natural for 
a girl to want one, as for a man? 


yosianH: Want one what? 


MIRANDA: One last fling, I suppose you'd 
call it 


yostan: Not much time for flings, is 
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there? You're sailing— 


MIRANDA: Oh—-I could fly over, a few 
davs from now—if it came to that. 
There is a silence. Then Jostan speaks 
quietly. ) 


jostaH: I don’t think I'd try any such, 
daughter. Not if I were you. 


MIRANDA: Why not? 
jyostan: Not on that young man 
MIRANDA: But where’s the harm ? 


yosiaH: Not if you want your hair left 


on your head, my dear. 


MIRANDA: So you think I might be the 


one to suffer! 


yosian: If there's any suffering to be 


done, I should fondly hope so. 


MIRANDA: That's nice of you. (JOSIAH 
looks at her, shrewdly, smiles. He sits 
down 


yosiaH: All right, Miranda—if it’s a 


fling you want, have it, by all means 
MIRANDA: You wouldn't object? 


JOSIAH: Lightly Why should I? 
You're vour own master—or mistress. Of 
course, it would be highly immoral, not 
to say contemptible. But so is the world. 
No harm in bowing to the prevailing 
fashion. But 


MIRANDA: But—what? 
yosian: No! I withdraw the ‘but.’ 


MIRANDA: You were going to say some- 
thing 


yosian: I thought better of it 


MIRANDA: Think better again and 
come out with it whatever it is! 
josian: I was thinking of Matthew 
my dear old friend. I was about to 


sa he might object to this last fling 


MIRANDA: If he knew about it, which he 


won t 


Josian: Oh he'd know, all right, the 
moment he looked at you. But in 
thinking he'd object, I underrated him 
He'd understand. He'd approve! The 
whole subject would amuse him, vastly 
MIRANDA ts not enthusiastic about the 


turn the conversation has taken 


MIRANDA: Then you think it’s all right - 


for me, and Toby? 


JOSIAH: I've told you I think it would 


be all right for Toby 


MIRANDA: You ve given me up, haven't 
you? As a bad job. It means nothing to 


you 


Josian: I've done no such thing, my 
dear 


MIRANDA: You've given us all up — 
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Clive Brook as Josi 
Phillips as Miranda Bolton 


Mother, Jock, and me — 
jostaH: Ridiculous! 


MIRANDA: Because we've given you up 


We've run out on vou. 


yostan: (Looking at her, levelly) On 
the contrary all of you appear to be 
running in on me— (He picks up the 
telegram on the desk. MIRANDA darts a 
questioning look at him.) I've just had 
a telegram from your mother. Listen to 
this: (He reads) ‘Joe dear — distressed 
to hear vou are not well.’ (He looks at 
MIRANDA.) Now — how do you suppose 
she happened to hear that? Has my case 
been written up in the Journal of Amer- 
icam Medicine? (He resumes reading 
‘You must break out from behind that 
brownstone front on Tenth Street. 
Again he looks at MIRANDA.) How like 
your sainted mother! She always hated 
this house. (He looks again at the tele- 
gram and reads) ‘Why not jump on a 
plane and fly out to Santa Barbara t 
stay with us but indefinitely.’ (He look: 
up.) Evidently a question mark at that 


point. (He resumes reading) ‘Martin 
and I would so love’ Martin and |! 
would so love ‘to have you and vou 


could live in solitary grandeur in the 
guest house and have all the golf tennis, 
swimming vou want or, if you prefer, 
canasta and any number of amusing peo 
ple. (He looks again at MIRANDA and 
smiles.) I haven't seen the latest census 
figures so I don’t know precisely how 
many ‘amusing people’ there are in Santa 
Barbara. (He again reads) ‘Do come 
comma Joe dear stop Love as always 

Susan.’ (He puts the telegram aside on 
desk.) Your mother was always subject 
to impulses but whatever could have 


inspired this one? 


MIRANDA: She loved you. If you ask 


me she still does 


ah Bolton, Hugh Reilly 
























































as Toby Wells, and Margaret 


josian: Your mother never loved any- 
thing but her own possessions. As long 
as I could be listed as one of them, I 
sufficed. 


MIRANDA: That's a nasty, brutal thing 
to say — and the first time I ever heard 
you say one thing against her. 


yostan: The truth is nasty — brutal — 
unbearable. And I’m reading no moral 
lecture. Your mother’s passion for pos- 
sessions was realistic. In fact, it goes 
back to the Tenth Commandmant — 
‘Thou shalt not covet’— that means, 
don’t love and want what you haven't 
got. Follow that rule, and you'll be much 
happier. Look at me I have nothing, 
so I love nothing. I’m a free man. By 
the wav, no sooner had I read that tele- 
gram than I had a telephone call — 
from Washington! Can you imagine such 
a coincidence? (He is looking at her, 
keenly. 


MIRANDA: Easily. I read somewhere that 
they re calling you all the time — they 


want you back, don’t they? 


JOSIAH: Quite possibly. Maybe they'd 
also like to recall General William 
Tecumseh Sherman. But neither of us 
is available. Well 
I'm trying to curl up with a good book, 
when in comes guess who? Thankful! 
Delicious little Thankful. You heard 
enough of that, Miranda. Some rainy 


after the telephone, 


Sunday! (He winks and makes a cluck- 
ing noise.) What an entrancing prospect. 
Too bad I'll be away for a while. (He 
turns on her suddenly.) And — what’s 
more — Jock insisted on having a talk 
with me. That was while you and Toby 
were guzzling what was it — ges- 
pritztes? What is all this — this sudden 
concern for my welfare? 


MIRANDA: It’s long overdue. We've let 
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you down, Father— your own chil- 
dren — 


yostaun: Well, why not, in heaven's 
name? Who do you think I am — old 
Mr. Barrett of Wimpole Street — that 
I should keep my children in chains? 


MIRANDA: Your children have certain 
obligations that might be considered 
inescapable. 


yostan: Rot! Mid-Victorian rubbish! 
Your obligations are to yourself — and 
your God, if any. And — don’t forget — 
in choosing to live your own lives — you 
and Jock—you have liberated me. 
There are no further obligations on my 
side either. 


MIRANDA: That’s precisely where you're 
wrong, Father. You also have obligations 
to yourself—-and you can’t escape 
them by — 


yostaH: By? By what? 
MIRANDA: By — dying! 

yosian: Dying? Who’s dying? 
MIRANDA: You are. 

yostan: Thanks for the warning. 


MIRANDA: Don’t try to dodge your way 
out of this. We've got to look at things 
plainly, you and I. 


yostian: And 1 want to tell you, Mi- 
randa —that I’m sick and tired of all 
the moral regeneration that’s going on 
around here. Even Jock! Jock — of all 
people. He had a burning problem. He 
amazed me. Said he had been thinking 
things over and wondered if he shouldn't 
give up the stage and go back to law 
school. Did you ever hear of such non- 


sense ? 
MIRANDA: I hope you encouraged him 


yostan: Oh-ho! I made short work of 
that ridiculous idea. I told him you 
could find no higher mission in life than 
to be an entertainer — singer, dancer - 
bring joy and gladness into this woe- 
begotten world—have your name in 
electric lights. I gave him some good 
advice — stop chain-smoking and throw- 
ing drinks into you or you'll ruin your 
voice and cut your wind. Then I sent 
him packing off back to Southampton. 
“Never be late for rehearsal,’ I told him. 
You see, I know something about the 
theater. I once wrote a book of a Hasty 
Pudding Show and I starred in it. I had 
a number that knocked ’em dead. (He 
clears his throat.) 

**Though I’m rarely in the money, 

It is really rather funny 

How I always seem to land upon my 
feet g 

(He is doing a dance to this as tosy 
comes in. JOSIAH says, ‘Sit down, Tobv, 
then continues: 

‘When out strolling with my honey 
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On a day that’s bright and sunny, 

I invariably tell her she’s a treat!’ 

(He winds up with a slap on each but- 
tock.) Whump! Whump! (tosy looks 
startled. MIRANDA leoks scared. ToBy has 
not accepted the invitation to sit down. 
JOSIAH wipes his brow —then, to mi- 
RANDA) Funny? 


MIRANDA: (Solemnly, as she sits in chair) 
Father, it’s a riot. 


yostan: I was better with a straw hat — 
a boater — exceptionally broad brim. 


tosy: I didn’t mean to burst in 
sir! I — 


, 


yostaH: Don’t be silly, my boy. Sit 
down. Join the party. We're having a 
fine time, aren’t we, Miranda? 


MIRANDA: Are we? 


yostaH: I've been telling about the most 
thrilling day of my summer vacation. 
And I’ve just got something else — (mr- 
RANDA looks at TOBY with an expression 
of desperate appeal, but he is watching 
yostan closely.) A telegram from old 
Nelson, the guide. We're all set. So- 

after I get you on that ship tonight, I'll 
be off to Arizona in the morning. 
(Crosses to the cabinet at the right) You 
remember that big rifle I bought — the 
thirty-thirty — when I was going to Ko- 
diak? That was a long time ago. (He 
has taken out the rifle. 


MIRANDA: Father! (She jumps up.) 


yostaH: Before I could get started on 
that trip, some other people started 
shooting in Europe —so I never got to 
use this gun. But I clean it every day. 
It ought to be perfect for mountain lions. 
I believe there are still one or two left. 
(He sights the gun. 


MIRANDA: Will you put that gun away! 


yostaH: It’s not loaded, I assure you. 
MIRANDA: Put it away! 


yosian: Why, I’m surprised at you, 
Miranda. You ought to know I’m an old 
hand with firearms. You used to load for 
me in the duck-blinds on the Cape. 
What’s the matter with you — gone all 
jittery in your old age? 


MIRANDA: Have you made sure that this 
isn’t the closed season on mountain 
lions? 


yosian: Oh—they’re open the vear 
round — if you can find them, and Nel- 
son is the old bloodhound who can do 
that. But you have to go way up into 
the mountains. 


MIRANDA: And if you never find one? 


yostan: (Excited) That makes no dif- 
ference! It’s the looking for it that 
counts. That’s the real sport! All my life 


I've been looking seeking — as who 





hasn't? And I don’t look for the silver 
lining. The hell with that. For one thing 
it's inaccessible. For another thing — it 
isn’t even silver. Merely a vaporous re- 
flection. No, my young friends — what I 
look for is the hidden motive. The hid. 
den motive in you, and you, and in 
me — and in life and death. Sometimes 
I find it. Sometimes the motive thinks 
it's hidden when it isn’t. Then I can 
stalk it—silently, stealthily —till I'm 
within easy range—and then — (He 
raises the rifle, slowly, sights it, squeezes 
the trigger.) BANG! (He simulates the 
recoil of the powerful gun.) And another 
motive bites the dust. Look at it — lying 
there — quivering, twitching, still warm. 
Poor little thing. Once so young, so pure, 
so full of hope—and now — forever 
dead. Oh, God forgive me! Why did I 
do it? Why did I commit this murder 
most foul ? 


MIRANDA: (Violently) Will you put that 
gun away? 


yostaun: Why, of course, if you must be 
squeamish. But let that be a lesson to 
you, Miranda. Sometimes it’s better to 
leave the poor little motive alone. Live 
and let live — um-huh — or, even, live 
and let die. 


tosy: Could the medical department be 
heard from? 


yostaun: Certainly. (He goes to the gun 
cabinet and starts to put it away 


ToBy: I wouldn’t plan to leave tomor- 
row if I were you. 


yosian: Why not? 


Ttosy: My father’s getting back tonight. 
I'd rather you wait to see him. Let him 
take the responsibility of authorizing a 
trip as rugged as this. 


yostaH: Don’t worry, my boy. I absolve 
him of responsibility. I absolve you. I 
absolve your whole family. 


ToBy: You're a sick man, sir. You can’t 
do it. 


JOSIAH: Just watch me. (He has put 
the gun away and crosses to the desk. 


MIRANDA: Distracted, to TOBY Why 


> 


don't you say it? (toBy looks at her, 


curiously. So does JOSIAH. 


MIRANDA: Go ahead and say, ‘I told you 
so. A little psychiatry —is disaster. Go 
ahead and tell me what a stupid, wretch- 
ed fool I am 


what an imbecile! 
yostaH: But, Miranda -— 


MIRANDA: (To jostaH) I thought I 
could do something for you. Shock ther- 
apy! So I’m the one who gets the shock. 


jostan: But you have done something 
for me. Can’t you see the magical change 
you've wrought? I feel marvelous! | 
never felt better in my life. And I owe 
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it all to you. What you've done for me! 
You've shaken me out of this — you've 
put the old spirit of adventure back into 
me. And just for that—I'm going to 
take everybody out to dinner. Some place 
where there’s music — dancing — Noise! 
He goes to the door, looks up toward 
the staircase.) Ah — look what I found 
in the hall. Come here, Thankful. 


(From off) I just had a 
bath. (THANKFUL appears, close to Jjo- 


THANKFUL: 


staH. He puts an arm around her 


jyosiAn: She just had a bath, (josian 
sniffs) she smells wonderful. Like a gar- 
den early in the morning of a hot sum- 


Thankful — Thankful 


we're going out on the town. You and 


mers day. 


I are going to dance! 


THANKFUL: (Thrilled) Dance? Us? 


JOsiAH: (Stepping away, hurt) Miss 
Mather I did not come here to be 
insulted. So you think I can’t! Look! 
He holds up an imaginary hat, as tf it 
were that old Hasty Pudding boater 

‘When out strolling with my honey 
On a day that’s bright and sunny, 

I invariably tell her she’s a treat.’ 
MIRANDA has burst into tears. JOSIAH 


tops short, looks at her 


MIRANDA: Father! Don’t! (As she runs 


oul I'm sorry! 


IOSIAH: 


Miranda! He goes up 
quickly 


roBy: Mandy! (He 
ow her, but josian restrains him.) 


sfarts as if to fol- 


JOSIAH No! He speaks quietly, with 
Leave 


He looks off, upward, after 


deep emotion.) Leave her alone 
her alone 


MIRANDA 


CURTAIN 


SCENE TWO 


The Library, about ten-thirty the same 
night. The room is dimly lighted by the 
one small lamp on the desk. The curtains 
Here and 
there about the room there are pots of 


More 


at the windows are pulled 
white geraniums, in full bloom 


light comes from the hall 


MIRANDA is curled up on the couch, 


asleep 
V o1ces are heard jrom below 


TOBY Hello, Malloy Is Miss Bolton 


ipstairs ? 


MALLOY: Yes, I think she’s in the library. 


rosy: Thank you! (Calling from off 
Mandy He comes itn, MIRANDA Starts 
up.) Oh I’m terribly sorry. You were 
sleep 
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MIRANDA: | guess so. (Yawns) What 


time is it? (Looks at mantel clock.) 
rosy: Ten-thirty 

MIRANDA: That late! Is everybody here? 
rosy: No 


MIRANDA: Where are they? Gone to the 
boat? 


rosy: Evidently not. Suitcases are down- 
stairs. I left the party an hour ago. Had 
some calls to make. 


MIRANDA: How was the party? 
rosy: Terrific. I missed you 
MIRANDA: 


Flatly) I'm glad you did 


ToBy: I wish you could have seen your 
father and Thankful. He was acting like 
a buyer from Council Bluffs. 


MIRANDA: Is that a good sign? 
TOBY: My guess is no 
MIRANDA: How did Thankful take it? 


TroBy: Like a little man. Are you all 
right, Mandy? (She seems listless, de- 
pleted 


A few 
injuries, perhaps. I put in a call to 


MIRANDA: Of course. internal 
London. I was waiting for it when I 
suppose I drowsed off. Reaction to 
shock. Blankness. Why did you ask? 


rosy: I'd be delighted to take yvur 


pulse 


MIRANDA: I called Matthew. I'm going 
to tell him I’m not sailing tonight. 


TOBY: (Amazed) So? 


MIRANDA: I’ve found out I can get a 
plane reservation next Friday. 


Well, 
Have you notified the Cunard Line? 


TOBY: that’s quite a decision 


MIRANDA: Too late. Thanks can have 
the cabin to herself. My trunks are on 
board but let ’em go. Matthew can 
arrange about them. He can arrange 
anything. I'll get there in plenty of time 
for the wedding. 

what? 


TosBy: And in the meantime 


MIRANDA: I don’t know. I’m scared 


Maybe we could talk him into 
letting me go to Arizona with him 


TOBY: 


MIRANDA: Could you do it? Could you 


get away? 


ToBy: Sure. I’m at loose ends after 
tomorrow. This is my vacation. I could 
tell that guide a few things. Between 
the two of us, we could keep an 


eve on 


Looking at him, hard) And 


you would do that? 


MIRANDA: 





rosy: I'd do anything for him. But — 
it's an empty gesture. He'd 
agree to it. 


never 


MIRANDA: There are some good people 
left, after all 


ToBy: Oh, sure. You run into them here 


and there 
MIRANDA: Toby 
roBy: Yes? 


MIRANDA: How about coming over and 
sitting here? (She pats the couch be- 
side her.) 


TOBY: How about it! (He goes over and 


sits, as directed.) 


MIRANDA: I don’t believe you're any 
great shakes as a doctor, Toby. But you 
can be powerful comforting. And — oh, 
how I need comforting. (Suddenly she 
puts her head against his chest.) Let me 


do this for a moment, will you? 
roBy: Go right ahead. 


MIRANDA: You know — just friendly- 


wise 


ToBy: Friendly, certainly. But as to 


wise 


MIRANDA: Don’t get any false ideas. You 


won't, will you? 


ToBy: Hell, no. Not me. 


MIRANDA: 


Understand —if you were 


just a post, I’d cling to you. 


TroBY: (Puts arm around her) O.K., I’m 


a post— hitch thou onto me. 


MIRANDA: I've balled everything up so 


terribly. I feel so awful. 
ToBy: You're wrong. You feel good. 


MIRANDA: Don’t joke. 
ToBy: It’s no joke. 


MIRANDA: I’m so tired. Toby, I don’t 


like myself any more. 


TOBY: (Amused) Now, just a moment — 


MIRANDA: No, I don’t. I wish 
dead. I’m tired 


I was 
if I could only have 
forty winks before we see Thankful off. 


rosy: Why not? She’s hungry, she eats 
Take Toby’s 


He takes her hand, leans back 


You're sleepy 
hand 
into a corner of the sofa and draws her 
head down upon his shoulder 
Swing ‘em 


you sleep 


, 


Feet up. 
head 
works more comfortably into his shoul- 
der.) That's it. That’s the stuff. (Hes 
voice becomes drowsier. 


around ! MIRANDA’S 


MIRANDA: You are a good friend, Toby. 


Always be my friend, please 


rosy: Sure thing. Now do as the nice, 


incompetent doctor says. Take 


breaths. Close the eyes 
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MIRANDA: If life just wouldn't be so 
complicated. It didn’t used to be 
Remember the autumn day we went 
cranberrying at Christmas Cove 


rosy: I remember. Go back to sleep 


MIRANDA: And I got stuck in the 
bog — and you were right there witl 


both arms to hoist me out 


ToBy: And one of my mitts slipped a bit 


I remember 


MIRANDA: You were prett fresh ever 


in those days 


rosy: Hell, woman, in those davs I wa 
fresh! Now, most likely, I’d just let vou 
sink 


MIRANDA: Sink, sank, sunk I’m sunk 
now, Toby, I’m so sunk You would 
not. You’d do no such thine. You'd help 


me. You'd always help me. 


rosy: Might. 


MIRANDA: Toby whi do ou suppost 
Matthew wants to marry me? Why 
should he want to marry any such 
ignoramus me 

roBy: We can never understand the 


older generation 


MIRANDA That's an illegitimate crac} 


and you know t 
rosy: Indeed I do 


MIRANDA: I’m going to marry him if it’s 


the last thing I do on earth She lif 
a limp hand See my beautiful ring 
rosy: Window-glass 


MIRANDA: It was his great-grandmother’s 


roBy: She went around breakine win 


dows at her age? 


MIRANDA I'm going to be Yawn 


good wife to Matthew 


roBy: Go right ahead Only, when it 
comes second-husband time, give a 
thought to home-folks, Mandy 

MIRANDA {nother yawn Don't be 


silly. You're being silly. There'll neve: 
Mand Bolton 

But you're nice. I like you. I do like you 
I like you better than m« 


be second time 


ind settles 
: . 


her head still deeper into his shoulder 


Tell me a story, lob 


rosy: What about 


MIRANDA: (Now a small girl, half asleet 
fading fast Anythine just a story 
You're an animal tell me an animal 
stor A moment. Then tosy begins 


ToBY: Remember how I told vou that. 
after that first accident, we went ove: 


your father like a dog for ticks 
MIRANDA: I remembx 


rosy: Well, here’s a case history a 
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young woman was admitted for observa- 
tion. Rapid pulse, temperature one-o-one 
and two-fifths, respiration normal, but 
with a most beautiful and extensive rash 
Measles and scarlet fever ruled out: 
both present in childhood. Upon routine 
questioning, was determined to be from 
the south shore of Long Island and the 
possessor of two small, long-haired dogs, 
pets, of the Skye-terrier breed. These 
animals she cared for herself, exercising 
great pains to remove ticks twice dail 

it being full tick-season in that area 
She had not worn gloves nor employed 
any mechanical aids. It was a clear and 
truly magnificent case of Rocky Moun 
tain Spotted Fever, formerly, in humans, 
very often fatal. But happily we now 

and really just now possess an anti- 
biotic of remarkable efficacy called au 
reomycine. And in a comparatively short 
time the woman will be discharged com 
pletely cured and, we hope, somewhat 
viser about the always dangerous occu 
pation of removing ticks barehanded 
Wonderful stuff, these new drugs. But 
in many cases, if I had to choose be- 
tween them and the will to live, I'd take 
the old original. And what do you think 


of that, for instance? (There is no an- 


wer I sav, what do you think of 


And still no answer. He looks down at 
her You mean you don't think a 
thing? (She is silent, sleeping peacefull) 
He grins, speaks softly That’s fine. All 
the same, it’s nice we have both. All 
the same, that rash wasn't pretty 

You're so prettv. Darling, if you ever 
have pups, promise me vou ll be awfully 
careful with them, won't vou? (THANK- 
FUL comes in, naturally startled by what 


he séé on the couch 


THANKFUL: Well, for heaven’s sake 


rOBY Sh! But MIRANDA has started 
boil 

MIRANDA She sits up Oh, hello, 
Thanks It's about time She crosses 


back up and switches on the light 


rHANKFUL: I should say it is. My, my! 
Toby! So that’s the appointment you 


had to leave us for 


Where's Father 


MIRANDA 


THANKFUL: He's in the pantry, getting 


some champagne and some food for me 


I'm huner 
MIRANDA: Didn't vou just have dinne1 


rHANKFUI1 Not a bite. Too exciting 
Dancing. He's divine! My tum’s right 
flat against my back MALLOY appears 


in the hall door 


MALLOY You 


London call, Miss 
Miranda 


Oh 


Jum pin u 


~. 


Thanks. We ll get out 


TOBY (Lome on, 


MIRANDA: No I'll take it downstairs 


She ts already out. MALLOY goes after 
her 


THANKFUI London ? 


roBy: She’s breaking the news to the 
venerable boy friend that she isn’t sailing 
tonight 


THANKFUL: Not sailing! Then I have 
to you mean — alone ? 
ropy: You can take care of yourself. 


cant our 


THANKFUL: Well I suppose 1 could 
try 
TORY That's my brave girl. You know 


how to say ‘No’? 
rHANKFUI No 


rOBY That's right! Nothing to worry 


about. Miranda will be there almest as 


soon as you fiving 
THANKFUL Do you think she _ loves 
him this Englishman ? 


rosy: Well 


as that marries a man twice her age she 


when a girl as altractive 


must love one of two things him 
or mink coats. Miranda can take care of 
the mink department on her own. So 


I guess she loves him 


THANKFUI! And I'll tell you what /] 
think, Toby 


rOBY By all means 


rHANKFUI I think she’s got a thing 


for vou 


TOBY Oh, you do, eh! What do you 


major in 


THANKFI 


Child psychology 


ropy: I'll bet you end up giving lessons 


to the protessor 


THANKFU! Laughing in her own way 


Your’e funny 
rosy: Well! Glad I'm something 


THANKFUL: Well as long as Miranda 


doesn’t want you She is coming close 


to him 

TOBY Now, listen, repulsive Sud- 
denly he auck her head and lets her 
hair fall over her face, practically into 
his 

THANKFUI Want to feel some silk? 


TOBY passes a hand over her head 


roBy: Lovely stuff. I'll take the whole 
bolt JOSIAH comes in with a tray on 
which is a champagne bottle, some 
glasses and a plate of sandwiches cov- 
ered with a wet napkin. josian barely 


olances at THANKFUL and TOBY 


JOSIAH: Isnt it always the way. You 
fall madlv, wildly in love with an en- 
trancing creature. She gives \ou some 


reason to believe that your passion is 
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not entirely unreciprocated. And then - 
the moment you let her out of your 
sight — off she goes with a younger man 
THANKFUL laughs) You wanted milk, 


didn't vou, darling? 


THANKFUL: Oh, yes 


but not 


Champagne's nice 


when you're 


starving. It 
doesn't stick 


jyostan: Drink, Toby? 
rosy: Thanks. (He helps himself to a 
glass of champagne, as josian leads 
THANKFUL {0 the sofa 
josiaH: A cushion for your little bot- 


tom He pats the soft 


sits.) Here are sandwiches 


cushion She 


rHANKFUL: Oh, yum! (She takes one 


jyosiauH: Take the whole plate. Eat your 
head off 


lovely 


THANKFUL: I often wish I could. (jo- 
siaH watches her with pleasure as she 
eats and drinks. 


jyositanh: Do you know what I feel like? 


THANKFUL: Her mouth full Am I 


supposed to guess? 


josian: Not with your lovely mouth 
full. I feel like your beau at the com- 
mencement day spread. I’m bringing you 
chicken salad and strawberries and iced 
tea. We have just heard the commence- 
ment-day address by an important alum- 
nus. He is a successful bookmaker, who 
has just been made honorary doctor of 
laws because he donated a million dol- 
lars to the college endowment fund. He 
has told the graduating class, ‘My young 
friends you are standing on _ the 
threshold of life.’ How true that is! And 
then the years go by ‘The years like 
great, black oxen tread the world and 
God, the herdsman, goads them on be 
hind’ and we come to another com- 
mencement and a grim 
‘My 4uged friends 


the second threshold 


orator saying, 
you are standing on 
a doorstep into 
anteroom that 
death 
room, the end of which cannot be seen, 
let 
us reject this horrid thought. (He tindi- 


the final separates life 


from Maybe it is an 


enormous 


maybe it is a stuffy little alcove.’ So, 
cates a special sandwich to the munch- 


ing, wonderful THANKFUL Try one of 


these, Thankful potted shrimps. Are 
you comfortable, pretty one? 
THANKFUL: Oh yes — ever so MI- 
RANDA returns 

MIRANDA: That overseas operator cut me 


off in the middle of a sentence 


Miranda 
the telephone just now 
understand I 


JOSIAH: when you were on 
-I want you to 
wasn't eavesdropping - 

but I couldr't help overhearing scraps 
with Matthew 


You're not sailing tonight? 


of your conversation 


MIRANDA: No 
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Why? 


JOSIAH: 


MIRANDA: Sometimes you don't feel in 
the mood for ocean travel. I’m in one 


of those moods at the moment 


rosy: llow did he take the blow? 
MIRANDA: He was sweet about it un 
derstanding — of course. Said he'd come 


over here, if I needed him. I couldn't 
let him do that, naturally. It isn’t his 
problem 


JOSIAH: (Steps up) What isn’t? 
MIRANDA: My own, personal — confu 
sion 

JOSIAH: Looking at her) So you're 
confused, my daughter. Good! That 


means you're normal. Have a glass of 
champagne. (He pours the champagne 
and takes it to MIRANDA. She looks him 


in the eye 


MIRANDA: I told Matthew I 
over next Friday. 


would fly 


Oh? (As he hands her the 
I’m afraid it’s gone a little flat 
He turns away, goes up to the table 
behind the sofa and looks at a white 
plant Where did all the 


geraniums come from? 


JOSIAH: 
glass 


geranium 


MiRANDA: I ordered them from that 


[welfth Street 


florist on 


jostaH: You must have remembered 


I'm crazy about white geraniums. All 


living, breathing plants. Leaf and branch, 
root and stem, pushing up, pushing up 
He takes a gold cigarette case from his 
pocket 


yostianH: Toby, you've often admired 


this cigarette case 


roBy: Sure have 


yosian: I'd like you to have it 


roBy: But listen, sir, I can't 


possibly 


JOSIAH hands it to him. 


yostian: Think nothing of it 

rosy: Ill think a great deal of it 
JOSIAH suddenly moves to the wtn 

lows 

JOSIAH Who closed these curtains 

Always always let in the air! Cur 

tains walls fences! Ceilings roofs 
clouds thunderheads! Ceiling zero 


grounded 


cord 7 he cuT- 


subzero grounded 


He yanks the curtain 


tains swing open, but the long cord 
breaks and dangles from his hand. 
What! That damned thing is broken 
again. Where's Mrs. Malloy 
MIRANDA: Asleep, I expect 
josiaH: A little sleep, a little slumber, 


a little folding of the hands in sleep. (He 


calls into the garden What did you 


> 


say No reply is heard 


rosy: Nobody said a thing. 


josian: (He picks up a pair of long 
scissors from the desk, looks at them 
reflectively, then snips the brass weight 
from the end of the cord, advances to 
the center of the room, twisting the cord 
in his hands.) When I was a boy there 
skipper of a fishing 
Georgian Bay who 


was a smack in 


taught me sailor 
I wonder do I still remember? 
He starts working deftly with the cord 
in his hands. 


there 


knots. 


Look at Thankful, sitting 
so exquisitely innocent so un 
confused 


so hungry. A glass of milk, a 


ham on rve and thou. They are rare 


in this world, the true innocents born 


without original sin, I expect at least 
without the sense of guilt that rides the 
Whatever: 


never grow old 


rest of us their age, they 
They live and breathe 
youth, and impart it to others. They are 
the life-givers This is called a bow- 
Thankful. (Unties the 
knot and begins on another.) Did I ever 
tell you about Andy Farren? Great friend 
First World War. Best flier 


Il ever saw. He shot down twenty-two 


line-on-a-bight, 


of mine 


German planes he was absolutely dev- 
astating in combat. But he couldn't 
stand the thought of going home after 
the Armistice he couldn’t stand the 
prospect of going~“back to normalcy.’ So 
one day he headed his airplane for the 
open sea and flew on and on until all 
his petrol was gone and he was neve! 
You'd 


you'd known him 


seen again have understood if 
He was an innocent 
He belonged in an earlier century. He 
was an anachronism. He was a roman- 


tic it was his heroics that 


finally 
brought him down. Now I know why I 
felt so oddly relieved when I knew he 
was dead 


Relieved ! 


MIRANDA: 
josiaH: Exactly ard not ashamed of 
it! One must belong to his times: live 
them, write them, paint them, be of 
them: he never did, never was. All he 
could do was to dwell in the past, en- 
raged at the present, full of fear of the 


future. Poor boy 


poor old man — but 
I'm glad he died when he did, as he 
did, with a gesture. (He looks at the neu 
Whereas this one 


now what kind of a sailor's knot would 


knot in his hands 


ou call that? 
rOBY \ hangman's noose ? 


}OSIAH That shows how much you 


know about the sea or about death 


He breaks the knot with a flick and 
throws the cord on the desk 
MIRANDA To THANKFUL 


Thanks, are 
you all pac ked 
THANKFUL: Just a few things I’ve got 


to throw S,.¢ has started to go out.) 


}OSIAH have an 


Wait! I announce- 


nt. I've made a discovery. As follows: 
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the man who said of youis that no one 
knows its value until he’s too old to 
enjoy it—that man was wrong! The 
great, the astonishing thing about it is 
that it may be enjoyed twice! Once, 
through one’s own youth —and later, 
and better —through that of another. 
So —let’s turn somersaults, let's swim 
out to the raft, let’s go crabbing, let's 
have an ice-cream soda; the hermit has 
emerged from his cave, the monk from 
his cell; in brief, and to wit, I have 
found a girl —living, breathing, laugh- 
ing, loving, — and my own. (He reaches 
for THANKFUL’S fhiand, draws her beside 
him.) Yes, my darling ? 

THANKFUL: (Uncomprehending but de- 
lighted) Why e646 > wee of 


course. 
MIRANDA: Go on, Thankful. 


yosiaH: (To THANKFUL) As soon as 
you get back from your trip to Eng- 
land (THANKFUL looks bewildered 


I'll count the seconds ‘til your return 


THANKFUL: (70 MIRANDA) You know 
he is kind of 


terribly. 


overwhelming But 


JOSIAH: There! You see how you've all 


been underrating me? 


MIRANDA: (70 THANKFUL) I'll be right 
up and help you, Thanks 


THANKFUL: And not even Sunday. Not 


even rainy. (She goes 


yosiaun: Why do you look so disapprov- 
ing, Miranda? Surely you're not think- 
ing that there’s a certain disparity in 


our ages? 


MIRANDA: You needn't throw that in my 
teeth. 


yosiaH: And surely you wouldn't 


deny me this one last fling 


MIRANDA: Or that either. Look here, 
Father. In the last twenty-four hours 
you've taught me to expect the incred- 
ible. But I never dreamt that you'd try 
to pull on us anything as crude and 


amateurish as this 


jostaun: Was I crude heavy-hand- 


ed in my romantic approach? 


MIRANDA: Oh, no you can still charm 


a bird off a tree and you know it 


yosian: Ha! That’s very apt — a bird 
Thankful —a little bird. A lark! But I 
didn’t exactly charm her down. I had to 
go out on a limb. And there she was 
Thankful —a little lark —for awaken- 
ing! Don’t worry, Miranda. I’ve made 
more than my share of awful mistakes 
and you know that better than anyone - 
but please remember, even a stopped 
clock is right twice a day. (MIRANDA 
gives him a searching look and goes. 
JOSIAH turns to ToBy.) Do you happen 
to know why she decided to postpone? 
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rosy: No, sir! I wasn't consulted 


yosian: Could it be she’s found a 


new interest ? 


rosy: Her father isn't new — except in 


certain respects. 


josian: I wasn’t referring to myself 


To you. 


rosy: You think she might have looked 
twice at me? 


yosian: I had hoped. 


TroBy: You're way off the beam. Take 
new bearings. She’s going to marry Mat- 
thew Atwater if it’s the last thing she 


does. Those were her very words. 


jostan: (Turns away) Then —I say 
let her go. (He is now inwardly ac- 


knowledging total defeat.) 
rosy: And yourself with her? 


yostan: Why not? It’s enough. It’s 
more than enough. The assault the 


constant assault 

ToBy: Lost the knack, again, have you? 
yOstIAH: Knack? What knack? 

tosy: Of seeing the woods for the trees. 
yosianH: Woods? What woods? 


ToBy: Oh — life, say. 


yosian: Woods? You're right a jun- 
gle! And you can have it. Anyone who 


wants it can. 


Tosy: I'll take it, thanks. 


> 


yostan: (His voice rising) I tell you, 
it’s a sell! If I didn’t know it before, I 
know it now. So the hell with it. (He 
turns on ToBy.) There’s no reason for 
Miranda to change her plans. She’s just 
wasting her time around here. 


ToBy: (Angrily) I'm afraid we all are. 


yostan: Then tell her so. Tell her to 
get on that ship and go, carrying with 
her no regrets. The British Customs are 
very severe with people who try to smug- 
gle in regrets. (He has sat down behind 
the desk.) 


rosy: I have one or two things to tell 
you. 


yostau: Go ahead, my boy. Don’t spare 
my feelings. I haven’t any. 


rosy: To begin with, 'm damned glad 
my father’s due back, so I'll be clear of 
this case’once and for all. 


yosiaH: I’ve been difficult, eh? 


rosy: They all are, the ones that won't 
co-operate. But this wins the real first 
prize. 


yosiaun: I enjoy excelling, even on a 
downgrade. 


rosy: And why are you trying to drag 


> 


Miranda down with you 
at him, sharply. 


JOsiAH looks 
You can’t bear to let 
go of her, can you! So you're poisoning 
her with your own despair 


yosian: What are you talking about? 


ToBY: I'm talking about your daughter, 
and the health of her heart and mind 
Whatever you do to yourself is your 


business, I’m sorry to say. But what you 


do to Miranda 


josian: And is that your business? 


ToBy: I wish it were. Then I could 


really do something about it 
yostan: What would you do, Toby? 


rosy: I'd marry her tonight. I'd prove 
to her that she can be loved for her- 
self and not merely as a sort of sub- 
division of Josiah Bolton. You're assert- 
ing your domination more violently than 
ever. You're giving her something ter- 
rible to remember you by. You're making 
the attachment all the stronger, all the 
more strangling 


Josian: Attachment? 


ToBY: That's the word. You're cooking 
up real tragedy for Miranda, permanent 
tragedy. She was trying to escape from 
it. Maybe she didn’t choose the wisest 
means of escape. But she was trying 
And she deserved your sympathy, your 
help, your pity. Instead of which 

you're very skillfully fixing it so that 
there can be no escape for her, by any 


, 


means, eve! 


JOSIAH: 


Quietly, < oldly 


out of date but 


Perhaps I’m 
is this the modern 
concept of correct professional behavior 
for a doctor? 

rosy: Luckily, I am not here on a pro- 


fessional basis 


JosiaH: So you can say what you 
please and so, by your leave, can I 
My daughter is miserable because she is 
full of illusions about me. I have sought 
to shatter them by letting her see me as 
I really am ruthless, callous. And that 
may give her a clearer view of Matthew 
Atwater. 


rosy: All very fine very slick. But 
what you're really doing is shifting to 
her the responsibility for your own fail- 
ure. (MIRANDA has come in on that last 


sentence. 


MIRANDA: Toby! What are you saying! 


ToBy: I’m talking out of turn. But I’ve 
got to do it! The air’s got to be cleared. 
It’s suffocating! (To josiaH) Of all the 
lowdown advantages to take of your own 
child, the threat you’re making is the 
lowest I ever heard of. 


MIRANDA: Have you gone crazy? 


tosy: No! Sane! I’m no psychiatrist 
nor ever will be. I don’t like the brain 
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as a study. I prefer the digestive tract 
It’s much more orderly and efficient than 
the brain, and also much cleaner. But 
I'm a doctor and I've looked the gray 
rat in the eye quite a number of times, 
and always I’ve been given a fair chance 
to fight him off. But this is the most 
humiliating experience of my career so 
far —and the most contemptible — and 
and the hell with the 
ethics of my profession, the hell with the 
Hippocratic oath! (josian laughs.) 


I have to say so 


MIRANDA: That’s brave talk, Toby — but 
you won't get anywhere with it. (How- 
ever, there is a note of tender admira- 


tion in her tone.) 


josianH: I don’t know —he just might. 
(He rises.) Perhaps I can help you, 
Toby, by giving you a few homely truths 
about this Josiah Bolton. I’ve known the 
fellow for many years, but suddenly I 
have a new, and I think true, view of 
him — and I'll try to give it in my best 
professional manner. (He crosses to front 
of the desk and continues to them both, 
in much the manner of a lawyer address- 
ing judge and jury.) Have a look at 
him, ladies and gentlemen: a man who, 
from his youth was bitten and consumed 
by the desire to get on. Once he left, 
he never went back to the town he 
was born in, the schools he attended, 
the college that graduated him. Desper- 
ately afraid of all human relationships 
and of his own and others’ emotions, he 
finally starved them out, scared them 
off — fearful, of course, that they might 
take from him something of himself. 
Vanity, vanity, saith the Preacher 


MIRANDA: It’s not true! You're the 


most (JOSIAH bangs on the desk.) 


josian: If you please, Madam! No 
heckling in the court! (He goes on. 
No one was allowed any part of this 
individual, but what he chose to give 
them never more than his thoughts 
and words tangy and pungent at 
times, perhaps, but still dried herring 
He sought to, and eventually established 
complete residence in the realms of the 
mind: his own exchange with others 
rigidly intellectual, except perhaps in the 
case of his daughter 


MIRANDA: Yes! 


yosiAH: But that, only when she was 
quite young. Later, he deliberately al- 
lowed her to identify herself with him 
fostered this relationship until they be- 
came almost as one person 


MIRANDA: Toby — stop him! 


tosy: No! 


jostan: Then when the cruel, inevita- 
ble necessity came to break the bond, 
he stupidly wondered at the fact that, 
from the vacuum in which he left her, 
she went on to another, perhaps less 
benevolent despot, and quite as suave, 
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Clive Brook as Josiah Bolton 


ruthless and cynical as he—and two 
years older (He looks straight at her 
than I am! 


MIRANDA: It’s not so it’s not that way 


at all! 


josiaH: Unhappily, it is. If Josiah Bol- 
ton had not been in her life what he 
was, there’d have been no Matthew At- 
water, or anything like him now. 


MIRANDA: Liar liar — 


JOSIAH: But there it was. So when he'd 
finally cut off everyone around him and 
at last stood alone, as he thought he'd 
always wished to, he —- imagine what! 

he found himself lonely with the bleak, 
cold, crushing loneliness of the truly 
prideful ones: the simple capacity for 
friendship gone, the human capacity for 
affection, finally even the grim capacity 
for self-satisfaction And serves him 
right 


MIRANDA: I tell you I won't have it that 


way ! 


josian: Why not?—Not the world or 
his times to blame for it, mind you— 
himself, and himself only. Arrived at 
last! Himself destroyed and his daughter 
set by him firmly on the path to the 
same end. A fine, crowning achievement 
to a lifelong struggle. What do you say? 
Hm-m? I say, let him rot!—Go on 
clear out now, both of you. Leave me 
alone. 


MIRANDA: No! We'll not! We'll never! 


jostan: Don’t be fearful any more, 
daughter. Something else goes in the 
process: courage. I’m likely to hang on 
for years. So while we're facing it 
squarely at last, let’s agree there’s been 
a mistake made, shall we? And the acci- 
dents purely accidental. What do you 
say? All willing? 


MIRANDA: No, No! You’re handing me 
some dirty old wool to pull over my own 
eyes so that I'll stop seeing what's plain 
as day and I'll tell you, ‘Go on, Father 
dear, go on out to Arizona and have 
another try.’ 
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yosian: Try? 


MIRANDA: Answer me this, Father, for 
God's sake—who is it but yourself that 


you want to hurt? 
jostan: Nobody. You can believe that 


MIRANDA: Then on whose doorstep do 


you ‘plan to leave the body? 
yosran: That question is irrelevant, im- 


material 


rosy: It’s right on the button—that's 
where it is. Maybe you thought you were 
kidding when you talked about a second 
threshold. Maybe there is one leading 
into a new life, not death. And maybe 


you haven't got the guts to step across 


MIRANDA: How dare you talk to my 
father like that? He isn’t afraid of any- 
thing. He’s a great man and he's done 
great ‘work. He’s made his own way since 
the beginning. Everyone close to him has 
let him down. And life’s piled up on 
him to a point where it’s— it’s insup- 
portable. (She goes to yostan.) Father, 
you can do what you like with your life 
It’s all yours. But I’m telling you now: 
you do that with it and I'll do the same 
with my own, and straight off! And 


that’s a promise ! 


rosy: Mandy! 


yostan: (Greatly shocked) That threat 


is not worthy of you 


MIRANDA: Tears in her eyes) It’s no 
threat — believe me-— it’s a promise! 


TOBY has gone close to MIRANDA 


roBy: Mandy! Let’s not hear any more 
of that 


MIRANDA: (Jo tToBy) Oh, I wouldn't 
want to—I wouldn’t want to at all. Be- 
cause—for all the awful things about it 
and all the jams I get into, I love living, 
I love it—and—(To josian oh, if 
only you would again—because I love 
you too—and I couldn't stand to see 
you go that way, and me not having 
been able to—and I’m so crazy about 
loby that I don’t know where I'm at 
and—(Suddenly she stops, looks ap- 
palled, turns to TOBY What did I say 


just then? 


yosian: 1 believe you said that you 


are 


MIRANDA: (She swings back to JOSIAH 
All the same, I'd do it! I would, I 
would! I promise, promise, promise ! 
Hear me? 


yosian: I hear you. 


MIRANDA: Then—what—what have you 
to say? 


yosian: What do you want me to do? 
MIRANDA: What we've been asking you 


begging you—get yourself well 
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jyostan: I'll do anything. Anything you 


wish 


MIRANDA: (Looking at him, searching 
him) Do you mean that? Is that the 
truth? 


yOstAH: For as far as I can see, I mean 
- And—what you said about Toby 
did you mean that, too? 


MIRANDA: I—yes—(She casts a sidelong, 
embarrassed glance at Toby. I guess 
so. I guess I’m not responsible for my 


emotions these days 


yosian: Then what are you going to do 


about it? (THANKFUL comes tn. 


THANKFUL: Qh, dear—lI hate to say it 
I love this place so—lI’ve had such an 


ecstatic time 


yosian: What are you going to do 


about it? 
MIRANDA: (To josiaH) I don’t know. 


THANKFUL: (Pause) I—I hate to be in- 
terrupting—but, honestly, I think I've 
got to be 


yosian: Ah yes—the time has come, 
delicious. You have new continents to 
conquer. So—bon voyage, Thankful! 
Goodbye! (MIRANDA turns away, want- 
ing to think this out, to adjust herself 
to these new circumstances. TOBY watches 


her 


THANKFUL: But aren't you coming to 
the boat? 


josiaun: Certainly not! The most de- 
pressing kind of farewell. Crowds—or- 
chids—‘What an attractive cabin! What 
a motherly stewardess! Whoever sent 
that gorgeous basket of apricots! Well 

there goes the gong. All ashore that’s 
going ashore! Guess I might as well be 
getting off now.’ Goodbye, Thankful 
Good luck. (He kisses her lightly on the 
brow.) Blessings from your devoted 


grandfather 


THANKFUL: Turning to TOBY Well! 
You certainly never know where vou 
stand with that one. (She starts to go 


Goodbye, Miranda, sweetie. 


MIRANDA Wait—Thankful, I’m going 
with you. (She turns to JosIAH I'm 


going to sail. 


THANKFUL: Miranda! 


MIRANDA: Toby—you realize—you must 
—that I have to go over and explain it 
myself? That no cables, letters, tele- 
phones will do? You realize 


toBy: Being you, yes. But—I’d like to 
see you off. (Pause) 


THANKFUL: Then let’s go- 


rosy: I'll get a taxi. May I come back 
later, sir? 


yostian: Of course. I'll be up. (Toy 
goes with THANKFUL. After a moment, 
JOSIAH furns tO MIRANDA. ) 


yostaH: No sentiment between us. Never 


was any. 
MIRANDA: No. 

yostan: So I can say something, can’t I? 
MIRANDA: If you want to. 


yostan: I’m glad about what's hap- 
pened today 


MIRANDA: Because you discovered i'm 
not such a brain, after all—I’m_ just 
plain dumb. (He crosses to MIRANDA 


yostaH: I discovered that my daughter 
doesn’t want her father to die. (She 
looks at him, quickly, gratefully. He gives 
her a brusque little kiss.) Now—get the 
hell out of here. Go on. Don’t keep the 
Cunard Line waiting. 


MIRANDA: (Happily) Ill fly back. What 
I have to do in London won't take ten 
minutes. You know Matthew. 


yostanH: I know Matthew 
MIRANDA: And you know me 


yostaH: (Smiles) Yes, Miranda. At last! 
She gives him a radiant look, and a gay 
little wave, and goes. JOSIAH Stands still 
for a while, then goes slowly to the win- 
dow and looks down into the garden 
MALLOY appears and picks up the tray 
from the coffee table. 


JOstIAH: Get yourself to bed, Malloy 
MALLOY: And you, sir? 


JOSIAH: Presently . . . (He is looking 
into the garden.) Oh—Malloy—I want 
you to have somebody in tomorrow—a 
carpenter, or somebody. I want to have 
these steps fixed. They're rickety. We 


mustn't have any accidents. 


MALLOY: Yes, sir. Good night, sir. 


yostaH: Good night, Malloy. (MALLoy 
has gone out. As yostan looks down, he 
seems to be listening. Suddenly he 
speaks.) Yes—I hear you all right. And 
I have to tell you that I’m not inter- 
ested. So go away. I don’t want you 
around here. Go away. Beat it. Get out! 


He turns away from the window 


CURTAIN 
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continued from page 10) 


gence who used her beauty to save her 
country from the Roman grasp (by 
permitting the Romans to grasp her), 
and as the gipsy in Shake- 
speare’s phrase, who lived only for sen- 


wanton, 


sual ecstasy and threw away all to sate 
her own desires. 

Both plays demand constant and dras- 
tic change of scene. Sir Laurence dodged 
the difficulties by making the stage itself 
turn round; the ‘revolve’ has rarely, if 
ever, been more skillfully used to give an 
audience the freedom of a_ whirligig 
world. The passage to and fro between 
Shakespeare's 


Rome and the East, in 


empire-ranging play, was contrived 
speedily, without effort, and with the 
minimum of stage furnishing. So there 
was no cumbrous delays: even on both 
the first nights, with no previous pro- 
vincial ‘tryout’, all was smooth as the 
quiet gliding of a perfectly functioning 
machine. The Oliviers know that art in 
the theatre is useless without good me- 
chanics; then, having prepared the ma- 
chine, they proceeded to turn the mech- 
anism into an organism, humanly pulsing 
with Shaw’s wit and with Shakespeare’s 
passion. Their could be 
cized, in some cases,-:but the choice of 
Robert ballet 
Sadler's Wells, to play the gay aesthete 
Appolodorus in one play and the tight- 


casting criti- 


Helpmann, late star of 


lipped Octavius Caesar in the other, was 
fully justified. If Mr. Helpmann cannot 
make the journey to New York he will 
be very hard to replace 

Criticism was generally enthusiastic; 
the chief adverse note stressed some lack 
of sensual abandon in both the leading 
parts of Shakespeare’s tragedy. It was 
alleged that Olivier was too dry and too 
clever an Antony for ‘the triple pillar 
of the world, Transform’d into a strum- 
pet’s fool,’ and that Vivien Leigh, while 
being supreme in the beauty and high 
spirit of Cleopatra, failed in the show- 
ing of libidinous ecstasy. I did not feel 
this myself, and was stirred as I rarely 
am in the theatre by the closing pas- 
sages of what, to me, is the most beau- 
tiful writing by the finest English poet 
of all time. But there was some agree- 
ment with T. C. Worsley’s opinion, 
expressed in The New Statesman and 
Nation, that she lacked temperament and 
sensuality 

The point of the play is Shakespeare's 
emphasis on the greatness of a passion 
that tosses crown away for kisses: he 
warms to the wastrel Antony just be- 
cause he wastes on the grand scale, and 
to the lickerish Cleopatra because in the 
end the very fury of her devotion to 
Antony makes her soar above a world of 
power-politics and calculating Caesarism 
To achieve that finale is the challenge 
to the actress and it has never been so 
well met in my experience of this play: 
That experience is now a fairly large 
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one, since | never miss a performance 
of it, even though I fear the worst, since 
I believe it to contain, in its last two 
acts especially, the most exciting out- 
flow of Shakespeare’s matured genius. 

Sir Laurence was taken to be at his 


best as the salty, shrewd philosophical 
Caesar in Shaw’s piece. I cannot for a 


moment believe that the conquering 
Julius, who hammered the riven and 
reeling Roman world into shape by 


methods not altogether mild, bore much 
resemblance to the advocate of clemency 
G.B.S. The real 
Julius had made the familiar dictator's 
progress from a radical youth to an anti- 


presented to us by 


democratic and totalitarian maturity. He 
had been a rake and a spendthrift; he 
had lived life to the full and he certainly 
did not admire the girl queen of Egypt 
because of her bright eyes and impudent 
charm. He did, in fact, get a son by her. 
Shaw’s Caesar is a master-statesman with 
a nice turn of dry wit and an avunculai 
manner. But such a character, however 
false to history, is true to the purposes 


of a: \:-romantic comedy. He makes an 
exce centerpiece for the play’s ram- 
bling nd of murder and intrigue with 


high discourse and sharp ripostes of the 
kind. The 
Olivier’s acting, with its thrusting sagac- 


familiar Shavian range of 


ity and likeable acidity, is completely 
attuned to Shaw’s notion of Caesar as 
a perfect dinner companion and of a 
general who could always pepper his 


companions with a civilized epigram 


instead of with a string of oaths. 
What 


patra? The 


manner of woman was Cleo- 


Roman historians poured 
their venom over her, naturally since she 
was the enemy of Rome. She was not 
an African, as Shakespeare seemed to 


think; he described her indeed as tawn 












and even black. She was one of ¢! 
Ptolemies, who were Macedonian Grey 
who, ever since their promotion to 
ereignty by Alexander the Great, 
murder 


royal incest for many generations. 


been combining dynastic 


patra was the product of a long 
brother-and-sister marriages whic 


oe 


gests that most views about the 
ing results of inbreeding are favgy. She 
was of rare beauty and enjoy heaith 
and strength; she had three children by 
Antony as well as one by Caesar. She 
was a well-policied champion of Egypt 
until her devotion to Antony became 
too much for her balance. She ruled in 
a country which had, at Alexandria, the 
best library in the world, and that cul- 
tured city had become the receptacle of 
Greek culture and was known as ‘the 
hen-coop of the Muses.’ She presumably 
talked to her Roman wooers in Latin, or 
perhaps in Greek. She was very far from 
being a barbarian. And she has rightly 
engaged the curiosity of the world ever 


since 


In these two plays by master drama- 
tists separated by 300 years, we meet 


the one woman twice impersonated by 
one actress, and two very different Ro- 
mans presented by one actor. There is 
thus, in this double, not only the dra- 
matic contrast of the shrewd, successful 
Caesar with the reckless, self-destroying 
Antony, but the equally fascinating con- 
trast of Shaw’s sinewy command of 
prose-comedy with Shakespeare’s torren- 
tial tragedy in verse of his richest and 
most musical kind. To put the two t- 
gether was a very happy notion of ir 
Laurence Olivier’s, and to play the“two 
together needed qualities which he and 
Vivien Leigh were so well able to sup- 
ply. Caesar demands a supple mental 
vigor, Antony a surge of emotional 
power. Perhaps New York will find him, 
as London for the most part found him, 
excellent in both, but perhaps more 
excellent in Shaw’s play of mind. Cleo- 
patra demands first the morning fresh- 
ness and the petty tantrums of Shaw’s 
stripling queen and then the sultry 
afternoon and splendid sunset of the 
great queen of the Nile, who had as 
surely infatuated her author as she had 
the doting Antony. Nobody, I think, will 
dispute Vivien Leigh’s conquering charm 
in the first role, and I for one was never 
more impressed than when I saw the 
technical skill in speech and movement 
with which she had swept from the 
Shavian kitten to queen it as the Shake- 
spearean ‘lass unparalleled !’ 
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dancer that can excel in folk or ethnic 
dances, shares top billing with classical 
ballerina Maria Karnilova, formerly of 
Ballet Theatre and more recently in 
Miss Liberty and other Broadway musi- 
cals. Solov points out that he’s using two 
featured dancers, another decided inno- 
vation at the Met, because of the heavy 
rehearsal and performance schedule and, 
more importantly, because he likes to 
cast his dancers in the roles that suit 
them best. 


Since opera ballet pays a steady sal- 
ary over a long season and provides a 
broad background in many dance styles 
(Ruthanna Boris, Nora Kaye and Lil- 
lian Moore all began their careers in 
the Met ballet), Solov was not at all 
surprised when some five hundred young 
dancers turned up at the first audition 
for replacements. He broke this number 
down into groups and gave them ballet 
(plus toe work for the girls), partnering, 
Spanish, Hindu, character, folk and 
modern dance to perform. As he de- 
scribes this method, ‘I gave them com- 
binations from each form to see how 
rapidly they could learn because it’s 
necessary to work very quickly in opera 
ballet. I also looked for a sparkle of 
humanism because I want people on the 
stage—not puppets.’ He ended up by 
selecting eight tiny, eight medium and 
eight tall girls (these last can also be 
used as pages) and eleven boys who 
will form the corps for the 1951-52 
season. Of this group, Zebra Nevins and 
Marc Hertsens will appear occasionally 
as soloists, as will Tilda Morse, Mr: 
Solov’s assistant. 


Since he had spent so much time 
thinking out dances for Aida, Solov was 
able to work out a complete number for 
the corps in fifteen minutes at the first 
day’s rehearsal. And, after a few more 
rehearsals, he had created enough new 
material for three or four Aidas. Fur- 
thermore, Solov seems objective about 
his work and doesn’t hesitate to throw 
out anything he feels won't fit. Antony 
Tudor, one of our great contemporary 
choreographers, who also heads the 
Metropolitan Opera Ballet School, looked 
in at one of these early rehearsals and 
exclaimed, “There's a great competency 
here—he gets to work very fast and he’s 
really turning his dancers inside out.’ 
All during these rehearsals one word 
style—kept turning up. It is Solov’s 
favorite word and it’s one out of every 
five words that he uses. ‘Above all,’ says 
Solov, ‘it’s style I want. I ask that the 
dancer's deportment have fire, feeling 
and temperament. The dances in each 
opera must carry out the spirit and 
movement depicting the times and pe- 
riod of each opera. This is a very diffi- 
cult task because, unfortunately _ this 
phase of dancing is overlooked by 
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students of the ballet. Most ballet 
dancers just want to be sylphides and 
driads.’ 

The fact that Solov is full of bound- 
less energy and a bubbling effervescence 
that keeps his dancers on their toes 
doesn’t soive all his particular problems, 
which are many and unusual, to say the 
least. As you can readily understand 
after sitting in on a rehearsal or two, 
choreographing an opera ballet is de- 
cidedly different from composing a major 
number for a musical. In the first place, 
everything in a musical is created to fit 
specific needs and you can do anything 
you want with the music and quite often 
this is composed to fit the dances. This 
is not so, however, in an opera for here 
the choreographer has to use the music 
as it is written and handed down and 
thus,the only creation can be in the 
dance itself. Even then, on occasion, mu- 
sical purists have been known to object 
violently when they think that the score 
has been misused. 

The opera ballet choreographer suffers 
so many other occupational hazards that 
the constant marvel is that any dances 
emerge at all. Except in new produc- 
tions, the costumes never seem to fit the 
dancers and they have to be assembled 
from what’s available in the wardrobe 
so sometimes they are out of character 
as well as restricting to dance movement. 
Next, there’s always the scenery to con- 
sider and in opera, unlike the ballet, the 
dance must be built around the set. One 
instance of this is Fledermaus with its 
center pole, but Solov solved this prob- 
lem by having his company dance 
around it. But even the more normal 
sets can prove difficult too, especially 
since the dancers are not usually given 
sufficient stage rehearsals so that they 
can become accustomed to their working 
space. 

Just getting the dancers on stage at 
all presents still further problems because 
there are definite opera stage conven- 
tions that must always be observed. ‘I 
would like my company to dance all 
over the stage and be part of the action,’ 
says Solov. ‘However, this is a question 
of the stage director, the musical direc- 
tor, the singers and the prima donna. 
Also, all of the chorus must still be able 
to see the conductor and all of the 
singers must be able to see the prompter.’ 
George Balanchine, who was choreog- 
rapher at the Met from 1935 to 1938, 
had the same difficulty but he solved it 
by advising his dancers not to pay any 
attention to the singing chorus and to 
kick them if they got in the way. One 
way for opera managements to avoid 
this sort of scrimmage is to let the 
choreographer handle the singing chorus 
during a ballet so that the whole scene 
moves, with singers and dancers being 
almost indistinguishable 





In speaking of Zachary Solov’s most 
recent work at the Met, Mr. Bing says, 
‘He’s very young and utterly inexpe- 
rienced at the job but, so far, he’s 
shown wonderful promise.’ In the opera 
ballet sense this is perfectly true but it 
does not take into account Solov’s won- 
derfully varied background. He began 
as a hoofer and tap dancer in his native 
Philadelphia, went to a gym for weight 
lifting and fencing and then began his 
first formal ballet studies with Catherine 
and Dorothy Littlefield. Four years later, 
he came to New York to appear in 
American Jubilee, with its dances by 
Catherine Littlefield, at the World’s Fair 
and all that summer he preceded his 
four daily shows with an early morning 
class at the School of American Ballet. 
After an American and Canadian tour 
with the Littlefield Ballet, Solov went 
to South America with Kirstein’s Amer- 
ican Ballet in 1941 and then went into 
The Lady Comes Across on Broadway. 
During its run, he studied with Balan- 
chine, Scholler, Madame Anderson and 
Madame Platova and, in 1942, he 
joined up with Eugene Loring’s Dance 
Players. When this group broke up, 
Solov went into the chorus at the Roxy 
and was there until the Army beckoned 
in 1943. 

Solov gained some of his broadest ex- 
perience while a G.I., singing, dancing, 
acting and as choreographer of a weekly 
musical for a year and a half at his base 
in Florida. Then he went on to the 
China-Burma-India theatre, where Major 
Melvyn Douglas was his C.O., and where 
there were more musicals and a won- 
derful chance to study Hindu dancing 
Solov returned home in April 1946 and 
eight days later landed in London with 
Ballet Theatre at Covent Garden with 
lead roles in Jerome Robbins’ Fancy 
Free and Interplay. After three years 
with the company, Solov went back to 
Broadway in Along Fifth Avenue and 
began a comprehensive study of modern 
dance with Hanya Holm. He also took 
classes in singing, voice and diction at 
the American Theatre Wing. His staging 
of two college musicals, Bluebeard at 
Yale and Fifty Grand at the Pittsburgh 
Playhouse, brought him the job of chore- 
ographer for the 1950 season of musicals 
and light operas at St. John Terrell’s 
Music Circus at Lambertville, N. J. 

From hoofer at the Roxy to opera 
ballet choreographer at the Met is quite 
a leap but Zachary Solov seems to be 
taking this new assignment in his cus- 
tomary stride. Perhaps it’s an advantage 
that he’s worked in everything except 
opera up to now and maybe that’s why 
his freshness and originality are already 
becoming apparent at the Met. However, 
only time will tell whether or not the 
Met’s new approach to opera dance is 
here to stay 
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carry ew what he had begun so auspi- 
ciousky. 

To @ certain extent, Gershwin influ 
enced the changing musical theatre, too 
Most of Gershwin’'s 
followed the old rules; only Gershwin’s 


musical comedies 


melodic and rhythmic ingenuity—and 


the symphonic breadth of his musical 
with 


there 


thinking—invested these shows 
some degree of importance. But 
musical comedies 


were two Gershwin 


which, for the period at any rate, ex- 
plored brave new worlds. The first came 
in 1930: Strike Up the Band, with book 
by Morrie Ryskind. Here was a musical 
comedy with a message! Strike Up the 
Band was a satire on war and Babbitry 
which, for all the sugar coating, was stil] 
highly medicine. The trenchant 
journalist, the late William Bolitho, re- 


potent 


corded his impressions in the New York 
World: ‘I don’t remember ever before in 
a musical comedy having noticed o1 

derstood what it was all about. Here 
all is not clear but really startling. Of 
all things in the world, here is a bitter, 
rather good, satirical attack on war, 
genuine propaganda at times, sung and 
danced on Broadway, to standing room 


And Bolitho did not fail to notice 


that Gershwin’s music was as satirical as 


only.” 
the play: the title song, to Bolitho, was 
the last word in satirizing the pompous- 
ness of military marches. 


later, the Ryskind 


win collaboration—this 


One year Gersh- 


time supple- 


mented by George S. Kaufman—pro- 
vided Broadway with its second musical 
Of Thee I Sing. At that time, 


things were in a sad state in Washing- 


satire: 


ton, D. C. It was the second full year 


of depression; prosperity no longer 
seemed to be around the corner. In the 
nation’s capital there were only dull 
legislators and musty legislation to cope 
with the emergency. There was obvious 
material in this for a potential Gilbert 
and Sullivan; and the team of Ryskind, 
Kaufman and Gershwin made the most 
of it. A presidential campaign—run on 
a love ticket—was the basic theme, pro- 
viding rare opportunities for laughter at 
many of the absurdities in American 
politics: foreign diplomacy, political ral- 
lies, Senate legislation, the lowly state 
Of Thee 1 


Sing, for all its obeisance to existing tra- 


of the vice-president, etc. 
ditions of the musical theatre, was a 
brilliant book. For it, Gershwin wrote 
one of his most scintillating scotes, senti- 
mental and nostalgic when needed, but 
at other moments with bite and sting 
to it. 

That Of Thee I Sing was something 
vital and new in the theatre was recog- 
nized when it became the first musical 
comedy to win the Pulitzer Prize. (I do 
not deny the right of this wonderful 
show to the prize; but it seems to me 


it would 


have been greater historical 


THE MIGHTY FIVE 


continued from page 42) 


justice if Show Boat had been the first 
The theatre had to wait two 
decades before another 
be honored by the Pulitzer committee 
the amazing South Pacific, based on 
James A. Michener’s Tales of the South 
Pacific, words by Oscar Hammerstein II 
by Richard Rodgers. But be- 


tween these two decades the American 


to win it 


musical would 


and music 


musical comedy had made notable strides 


toward becoming something of a folk 
art; and no one was more responsible 
for this development than Hammerstein 
and Rodgers 

Richard Rodgers had 


American theatre in 


invaded the 
1925 with several 
engaging and piquant tunes for a review 
called The Garrick Gateties, a Theatre 
Guild production. By no means the least 
of the virtues of these Rodgers’ songs 


were the scintillating lyrics of Lorenz 
Hart. Such suave sophistication as Rodg- 
ers and Hart injected into the theatre 
with the delightful give and take be- 
tween words and music, was something 
1925. The 


Gatelies, originally scheduled for a single 


definitely new for Garrick 
Sunday evening performance, ran for a 
year and a half; and the reputation of 
the song-writing team of Rodgers and 
Hart was solidly established 


Like Jerome Kern before him, Rodg- 
ers was for many years to work within 
the restricted area of the Broadway 
musical comedy. He collaborated in one 
major success after another, whose prin- 
cipal strength lay in the supple, wistful, 
occasionally witty melodies and the truly 
brilliant and supple lyrics. Then in 1943, 
came Oklahoma! By this time Hart was 
dead; Rodgers had acquired a new col- 
laborator in Oscar Hammerstein II (for- 
merly Kern’s lyricist). And a new chap- 
ter in the theatre unfolded. 

It is by now a twice-told tale how 
Oklahoma defied the skepticism of sea- 
soned theatregoers—who insisted that it 
would be a failure—to become the long- 
est running musical show in Broadway 
(2,200 
Oklahoma 


dox—-was a new kind of musical comedy 


history consecutive perform- 


ances fresh and unortho- 
Indeed, it was no longer a musical com- 
edy but something closer to a folk opera 


The book, 


Green Grou 


derived from Lynn Riggs’ 
the Lilacs, was a genuine 
folk play, for which Oscar Hammerstein 
II wrote simple and poignant lyrics, and 
Richard Rodgers melodies rich with the 
character and appeal of folk songs. Cecil 
Smith, in his book Musical Comedy in 
America, makes the significant observa- 
tion that the strength of Oklahoma lay 
in the fact that Hammerstein 
nor Rodgers lost touch with the audience 
even while reaching for new horizons. 
But the union of two sympathetic tem- 
peraments created the first all-American, 
non-Broadway musical comedy . 


neither 


. inde- 
pendent of the manners or traditions of 


the Viennese comic opeia or Frene! 
opera bouffe on the one hand, and Forty 
clichés and 


Oklahoma! turned out to 


fourth Street specifications 
on the other 
be a people's opera, unpretentious and 
perfectly modern. Its longevity and 
sustained popular appeal are explained 
by the fact that it transcends the out 
look of Broadway musical comedy with- 
out disturbingly violating the canons of 
presentation to which the musical com- 
edy is conditioned. 

The Hammerstein-Rodgers partnership 
Okla- 


was now to explore further the 


so. brilliantly launched with 
homa! 
artistic possibilities of the musical com 
edy theatre. In Carousel and Allegro, 
Rodgers became increasingly ambitious, 
experimenting with extended musical re- 
sources by writing dramatic recitatives, 
ballet 


etc. The result was often interesting and 


music, enlarged choral numbers, 
stimulating; more and more the musical 
comedy was achieving the status of im- 
portant lyric theatre 

But not until South Pacific, in 1949, 
did Hammerstein and Rodgers equal 
if indeed, they did not surpass—the suc- 
cess of their first collaborative effort. I 
am not one of those who considers the 
score of South Pacific on an equal plane 
with that of Oklahoma! The songs of 
South Pacific appear to me to be for the 
most part only functional. Independent 
of the play they seem stylized and even 
trite. But it 


doubted that the music is an intrinsic 


occasionally cannot be 


part of the play—even as the staging is; 


it acquires strength, character, charm 
from its association with the action and 
dialogue. This wonderful integration of 
with all the other 


elements of good theatre 


the play and music 
is the secret 
of the phenomenal appeal of South Pa- 
cific. And this same quality gives us our 
strongest hope that the musical comedy 
has at long last been emancipated from 
its stuffy conventions and paralyzing 
routines 

The song and the musical comedy, so 
greatly enriched by the efforts of the 


Five, had 


within the periphery of our popular art 


American always belonged 
What the American Five accomplished 
in these spheres was to take forms which 
had always belonged in Tin-Pan Alley 
and to bring to them freshness of mate- 


rial and originality of execution. 


To one of the ‘mighty’ Five went the 
distinction of stepping outside the estab- 
lished boundaries: George Gershwin. To 
the more spacious and flexible structures 
of the symphonic 
poem, and opera, Gershwin brought the 
existing techniques and styles of popular 
songs. The merger was realized with such 
consummate skill 


rhapsody, concerto, 


and grace that the 
demarcation separating American serious 
music from the popular virtually van- 
ished 
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It was inevitable that Gershwin should 
soon outgrow the song. The same driving 
force that, from boyhood on, had made 
him seek restlessly for greater musical 
subtleties in the popular song ineluctably 
led him, after he had uncovered these 
subtleties, to seek out broader avenues 
of expression. As early as 1923, he tried 
to enlarge his creative world. For the 
George White Scandals he wrote a one- 
act opera entitled /35th Street which, 
sad to say, came and went on the same 
evening. George White considered the 
murder theme too somber and the musi- 
cal treatment too sophisticated for a 
Broadway revue and withdrew it afte 
opening night. It was not a very good 
opera; it was not even an opera. What 
Gershwin had done was to assemble a 
few melodies and to connect them with 
rather dull recitatives. But at least one 
person was profoundly impressed by 
what Gershwin had accomplished. He 
was Paul Whiteman, the man who led 
the orchestra in the pit of the Scandals 
When, one year later, Whiteman planned 
a concert of American popular music at 
Aeolian Hall in New York, it was to the 
composer of 135th Street that he went 
for a new serious work in the jazz idiom 
intended as the climax of the evening. 
That work was, as everyone by now 
knows, the Rhapsody in Blue—overnight 
to achieve the most formidable success 
and popularity of any piece of serious 


music in our generation 


The Rhapsody in Blue was not the 
first piece of serious music to use a pop- 
ular American idiom. Before Gershwin, 
Debussy had used the ‘cakewalk’ in his 
Children’s Corner Suite, Satie had in- 
terpolated ragtime in his Ballet Parade, 
Stravinsky had written the Piano Rag 
Music, and Milhaud had introduced that 
blues and jazz effects in his ballet La 
Création du monde. But these widely, 
scattered efforts to treat American popu- 
lar styles in a serious vein had neithe 
the success nor the power to create a 
definite trend. On the other hand, The 
Rhapsody in Blue did; and there, pet 
haps lies its greatest significance. 


So powerful an impact did The Rhap- 

iy in Blue make upon the conscious 
ness of the music world that, soon afte: 
1924, serious composers in many diffe: 
ent parts of the world began writing 
jazz music with serious intent. In France, 
Maurice Ravel wrote a blues sonata; in 
England, William Walton and Constant 
Lambert wrote orchestral works highly 
spiced with jazz condiments; in Ger- 
many, Kurt Weill, Ernest Krenek, and 
Paul Hindemith wrote jazz operas. And 
in this country, where—for so long a 
time—our lighter styles were looked up 
on contemptuously by the serious artist, 
they suddenly found wide acceptance 
the younger men, particularly—Copland, 
Gould, Bennett Blitzstein, et« wrote 


sic for Carnegie Hall with techniques 
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and formulas originating in Tin-Pan 
Alley. 
The identity of the popular style was 


| never obfuscated in Gershwin’s ambi- 


tious works, and yet there has never 
been a serious doubt that this music 


| belonged rightfully in our concert audi- 
| toriums. The forms he chose might be 


derived from classical literature but the 
personality of his melodic material, the 
kinesthetic drive of his rhythms, the 
plangent quality of his blues-harmonies, 
the coloration of his jazz instrumenta- 
tion were all authentic Tin-Pan Alley. 
Much has been made of the inade- 
quacy of Gershwin’s training. It was 
true that when he wrote his Rhapsody in 
Blue he had to go to Ferde Grofé for its 
orchestration. It is also no legend that 
when Walter Damrosch commissioned 


a textbook to find out precisely what a 
concerto was. Not sufficiently trained in 
theory, he had to rely more on intuition 
than on precedent and rules. The result 
was that, often his writing is awkward 


and self-conscious. But he had wonderful 


instincts. Intuitively he made use of 


subtle modulations, ingenious shifting 


| accents, contrapuntal play of rhythms 
| . . *_.* 

| for piquant effects. His highly sensitized 
| melodic sense was born with him; that 
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at any rate, could not have been devel- 
oped in a conservatory. He also had an 
extraordinary reservoir of vitality and 
freshness. Many other composers, with 
surer techniques than his and with far 
greater erudition and background, are 
merely names in the musical dictionaries 
But Gershwin, fourteen years after his 
death, is more frequently heard, and 
more universally admired, than he was 
when alive. His music has qualities which 
no deficient technique can kill: a con- 


| tagious and dying spirit whose freshness 


and ebullience defy time and the famili- 
arity of repeated hearings. 

If the mighty American Five accom- 
plished nothing else it succeeded in en- 


| riching the literature of American music 


There are songs like Easter Parade, 
White Christmas, Ol’ Man River, The 
Man I Love, Smoke Gets in Your Eyes, 
Begin the Beguine, Night and Day—one 
could go on further—which seem as- 
sured of permanency in the American 
repertory. There are musical comedies 
like Show Boat and Oklahoma!, sym- 
phonic works like the Rhapsody in Blue 
and American in Paris, and an opera 
like Porgy and Bess which are now also 
an inextricable part of American culture. 

The American Five accomplished this 
-and something else, too. Like its cele- 
brated Russian counterpart it created 
the basis of a national art which not 
only has already yielded some musical 
treasures, but is also likely to continue 
yielding them with ever-increasing plen- 
itude 
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The American Broadcasting Co. seems 
to have cornered the science fiction 
market. Three futuristic shows are now 
running. Two of them are marked for 
juveniles, Tom Corbett, Space Cadet 
and Space Patrol. Tom is on view three 
days a week for 15 minutes (7 p.m. in 
the East) and Space Patrol is filmed in 
Hollywood, shown in New York Satur- 
day mornings at 10:30. A third show 
is strictly adult. It’s called Tales of 
Tomorrow, and is shown on alternate 
Friday evenings at 9:30. It’s sponsored 
and, to date, has had the services of 
such topnotch performers as Thomas 
Mitchell, John McQuade, Clrris Leach- 
man, not to mention such writers as 
H. G. Wells, whose story The Crystal 


Ege, was recently dramatized. 


CBS jumped to the trend this fall 
with Out There, probably the best title 
of all. It's a Sunday show, aimed at all 
ages. The opening tale on Oct. 2! was 
taken from the rather staid pages of 
The Saturday Evening Post. 

Easily the best of the science fiction 
thrillers is Tom Corbett, Space Cadet. 
It is as carefully researched as a Ph.D 
thesis. The writers consult the Hayden 
Planetarium a dozen times a day. Each 
script is read for accuracy by Willy Ley, 
the noted rocket expert. And nothing 
gets past Willy! For example: the writer 
of a recent episode inserted a line read- 
ing, ‘In ten years, three men have met 
death while patrolling the Mars-Jupite: 
comet watch.’ Ley went to work on the 
mathematics ef probability. He made 
pages of calculations. And he insisted 
that the line be changed to say that 
three men died in fourteen years. This 


was probable, ten wasn't. 


Ley’s fine-tooth combing of the script 
occasionally irks the cast. When the 
adventure concerns radioactive materials, 
Ley insists the cast wear space suits 
Since each suit weighs fifteen pounds, 
the actors don them with anguished pro- 
test. ‘I'd rather die of radioactivity’ is 
the common complaint. 

Besides being carefully researched, the 
Tom Corbett series is well written 
Imagination and idealistic thinking about 
the world of tomorrow are in every 


script 


Tom's adventures take place in the 
year 2351. The school he attends—-Space 
Academy—is the interplanetary West 
Point of the future. Politically, 2351 is 
an enlightened age. Wars and weapons 
of destruction have long since been out- 
lawed by Solar Alliance, the council of 
the Universe. The strongest weapon any- 
body carries is a ray gun which merely 
paralyzes the victim. Its effects can be 
wiped out by another gadget called a 


‘neutralizer’ 


2351 is 400 years after the first at 
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SPACE ROCKET KICK 
(continued from page 41) 


tempt (in our time) to fire a rocket into 
space. It's 250 years after the coloniza- 
tion of the moon, usually referred to as 
Luna. It is 100 years after the estab- 
lishment of the first Solar Alliance 
among Mars, Venus and Earth. 

So many aspects of life will have 
changed by 2351, Ley feels. Cadets 
study such subjects as astrogation, nucle- 
onics, extraterrestial biology, motiva- 
tional psychology, space medicine and 
interplanetary law. The deepest wounds 
are healed by swallowing ‘blood pills.’ 
Students learn their lessons by clamping 
on earphones when they go to bed and 
listening to recordings all night. (The 
armed forces experimented with this 
idea in the last war. Apparently Ley 
thinks highly of it.) 

Space cadets talk a patois all thei: 
own. When they take off in their rocket 
training ship, the farewell salutation is, 
‘Spaceman’s luck!’ When they cuss it’s 
by the moons of Jupiter, the rings of 
Saturn or the gas pits of Venus. They 
call their space ship a jet bus. A good 
pilot in the year of Our Lord 2351 is a 
space ace. ‘Plug your jets’ is a snappy 
way of saying ‘Shut up!’ If Tom Cor- 


bett stays too long in his rocket, he 


becomes space happy. Sometimes he 
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spots a space hobo. This is his pet name 
for an unidentified meteor. 

The peculiar requirements of the 
script have caused many a _ technical 
headache at ABC. But technical genius 
the twenty-fourth century might well 
envy has solved every problem. When 
the cadets float aimlessly through space 
(no gravity) or go crawling up the 
walls, the camera shows just that. Be- 
cause space has no gravity, the human 
body floats like a cork in water. To give 
the illusion of space, ABC painted the 
floor black and scattered stars over it. 
A dolly draped in black is controlled by 
a thin wire invisible to the TV audience 
and manipulated off-camera by a stage- 
hand. A special lens prism flips from a 
horizontal to a vertical position. Thus 
one of the cadets lying on the dolly and 
flailing his arms becomes a ficating, lost 
soul in space on the TV screen, 

Often you see close-ups of the space 
ship’s hull. Actually, the camera is giv- 
ing you a close-up of a rocket ship 
about ten inches long. The cadet walking 
about its nose, inspecting it for sabo- 
tage, is over on another set, and his 
picture is superimposed. 

No doubt about it, when you dip into 
the future, you’ve got to be tricky. 


mama 
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Commenting on her exercises in last 
season’s The Country Girl, which many 
of the critics swooned over as the epi- 
tome of fine acting, I remarked: “Miss 
Hagen, except for the feeling she usually 
projects that she is constantly thinking 
of the technical angles of the role she is 
playing, manages the part of the wife 
convincingly enough, which is not too 
easy a job since, until very late in the 
evening, the author gives her little to do 
but snoop around the stage trying to 
find bottles of liquor which her actor- 
husband has hidden; bow her head 
sniffle, and wipe her nose frequently with 
Kleenex to indicate her grief over het 
and her mate’s predicament; and walk 
around the scenery in a pantomimic 
agony.” Shaw unfortunately gives her 
very much more to do and she accord- 
ingly finds the job a much more difficult 
one, and is convincing only at isolated 
moments. She employs shrillness in lieu 
of forceful eloquence; her defiance is 
now and again a matter of physical pos- 
ture rather than, quite aside from the 
ringing line, the thoughtful emotion im- 
plicit in it; and over-all there is about 
her an unmistakable ingrained chill of 
being that rids her acting of warm audi- 
ence response. She does, as observed, a 
few things well, but her acting as a 
whole seems too studiously considered 
and as a result too machine-made to 
sing itself into the rhapsodic symphony 
that Shaw so wittily and _ beautifully 
composed 

The Margaret Webster direction of 
the play, though plainly the work of an 
intelligent hand, is something of a dis- 
appointment. It is frequently static and 
misses a projection of the pulse and 
splendor of the script. And the acting 
is generally feeble, only John Buckmastet 
as the Dauphin and Andrew Cruick- 
shank as the Earl of Warwick emerging 
with credit. The entire production has a 
“stock” air. Shaw deserves far better 


Of the examples of deliberately com 
mercial playwriting that have been pre- 
sented during the period of this critical 
1eview, Howard Lindsay's and Russel 
Crouse’s Remains To Be Seen, bad as it 
is, isn’t as completely bad as Kenyon 
Nicholson’s Out West Of Eighth, which 
was so extremely decayed in every par 
ticular that it is a wonder it could find 
a resting place in any respectable store- 
house, or A. B. Shiffrin’s Twilight Walk 
which was also pretty dismaying. While 
the Nicholson effort does not call fo: 
any further comment, a few words may 
be expended on the Shiffrin affair in 


the interests of box-office criticism 


What the author executed was an 


GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


continued from page 21) 


other in the line of criminal case his- 
tories, which usually have a way of dis- 
interesting theatre audiences who from 
considerable experience of them have 
come to appreciate that they will sub- 
stitute lengthy disquisitions on psychol- 
ogy and psychiatry for any active drama 
and who have got tired waiting around 
until their third acts duly bring on again 
the inevitable scene in which the murder 
pervert confronts the terrified heroine 
The scene is always much the same 
Though she has suspected the young 
man, the heroine has entertained a rea- 
sonable doubt about him and is not 
loath to sit on the sofa with him when 
he comes in and bids her have a talk 
with him. All goes peaceably for a while 
until, with a strange gleam in his eye, 
he begins stroking her hair and mum- 
bling how beautiful she is and how his 
mother or someone else in his family has 
treated him like a baby and thwarted his 
desires. The moment the _ hair-stroking 
business begins, the heroine, for a reason 
known only to barbers and hair dressers 
with a psychoanalytical turn of mind, 
becomes certain that the fellow is a case 
and, with one wile or another, seeks to 
put him off until she can think of a way 
either to get rid of him or summon help 
But the murderous gleam in his eye now 
becomes more murderous still and the 
next thing she knows he is fondling her 
white throat with his fingers and she 
horrifiedly realizes it is these same 
clutching digits that have strangled his 
earlier victims. The heroine, however, 
may rest assured that her life is safe, 
since in no play doesn’t succor arrive in 
time to spare her. Shiffrin’s sole conces- 
sion to originality was the substitution of 


a bench in Central Park for the sofa 


The further weakness of most such 
plays lies, as has been said, in halting 
their movement for the periodic injec- 
tion into them of squirts of psychiatry, 
which usually sound as if the author had 
pasted into his script paragraphs torn out 
of some book on the subject. The pres- 
ent playwright made things a little worse 
by sticking into it some juvenile moraliz- 
ing of his own. Nor was his play im- 
proved by his, or his director's, notion 
that the old stuff might be lent an ai: 
of novelty by loading it with character 
extras to supply Central Park atmos- 
phere. Ever since Elmer Rice managed 
the atmosphere business successfully in 
Street Scene, less shrewd playwrights and 
their directors have seemed to believe 
they could do the same thing merely 
by engaging a half dozen actors out of 
work and willing to do anything for the 
Equity minimum, having then put on 
freak makeups, and incorporating them 
into the scenery. Instead of creating any- 
thing like relevant atmosphere, what 


they accordingly create is only the sug- 
gestion of a mute vaudeville that net 
only doesn’t in the least help the play 
but gets in the way of its forward move- 
ment. 

The Shiffrin troupe, headed by Nancy 
Kelly, did its best jobs in the cases of 
Charles Proctor, who played the psycho. 
pathic killer with a gratifying lack of 
the physiognomic torture customary to 
such roles, and Virginia Vincent, who 
handled the small role of one of his vic- 
tims—a role that nine out of ten pro- 
ducers would have cast with Ann 
Thomas—with a commendable self-edit- 
ing of its written requirements of con- 
ventional rasping brashness and _ over- 


tough address 


Continuing the look at the trade-goods 
drama, we return to Remains To Be 
Seen which, since the play deals in part 
with the corpse of a murdered man, was 
a pun doubtless so esteemed by the 
authors that they kissed each other 
ecstatically on both cheeks. Beyond this 
triumphant achievement, however, they 
have accomplished nothing. Their mer- 
chandise is a chowder, consisting of 
everything from mystery melodrama to 
Keystone cops burlesque and from illicit 
sex, pure love, trap drumming and jazz 
dancing to low Negro comedy, which 
begins nowhere and after a wealth of 
perspiration and enough frantic footwork 
to suffice a World Series ends up in the 
same place. Everything happens on the 
stage and noth* ~ in the play. And what 
happens on the stage has already hap- 
pened there in at least three or four 
dozen plays. It is like an Old Home 
Week for which nobody shows up. The 
murder mystery, involving a_ knife 
plunged into the breast of a man already 
dead, dawdles along for a couple of 
hours until the authors, possessed of a 
sudden sagacity, conclude it is time to 
provide the audience with a solution, 
which finds their sagacity suddenly de- 
serting them. In this embarrassing situa- 
tion they have hit upon the subterfuge 
of bringing in the Japanese manservant 
of the murdered man, who speaks so 
rapidly and unintelligibly that no one 
can make out his explanation, and, to 
top him, the Russian mistress of the 
man, who speaks a jargon even more 
indecipherable. And, to make doubly 
sure that no one can catch on to their 
lack of any invention, they meanwhile 
ring enough telephone bells to greet the 
New Year and cause their cross-examin- 
ing police to roar so loudly that, even 
if the Jap and Russian characters spoke 
crystal-clear English, no one could hear 
them 


continued on page 80) 
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Ethel Merman, Host John C. Bruno 
and Dolores Gray 


“If you want a good steak dinner go to the 
Pen and Pencil." 


Ward Morehouse— W orld Telegram & Sun 


“For the preferred list: Bruno's Pen and 
Pencil sizzling steaks." 
Danton Walker—New York Daily News 


“Bruno produces as delectable a steak as 
I've tasted in New York." 


Blair Chatzinofi—New York Post 


"A Pen and Pencil Steak is a thing of beauty 
and a joy to be remembered." 
Lois Tidden—Cue Magazine 


“The finest Steak House in America." 
Mike O'Shea—T WV Guid: 


The place for a good steak 
dinner but a good one! 


MU. 2-8660 205 E. 45th St., N. Y. C. 
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The company purveying the clam 
soup includes one of the authors, Mr 
Lindsay, who hides his shame sufficiently 
to give a likeable performance in the 
role of the dead man’s attorney; and 
Janis Paige and Jackie Cooper of th 
movies. Miss Paige still has a lot to learn 
about acting but she has an elegant 
shape and swell legs, which Bretaigne 
Windust, the director, concentrates on 
with something approaching ferocity. If 
Miss Paige isn’t made to take off and 
put on her shoes at ten minute intervals 
for the sole discernible purpose of ex- 
posing her limbs and giving the cus- 
tomers a pe ak at he bosom, she is made 
to jump in and out of her clothes in 
such wise that her toto will be revealed 
in its full glory. And, lest there be any 
oversight, which would be unbearable, 
she is caused to turn her back at inter- 
vals and, clad in skimpy black lace, to 
allow the audience to revel in the gran- 
Mr. Cooper's 


proceedings, in 


deur of her hind-section 
responsibilities in the 

the role of a young man with an am- 
bition to drum in a band who is smitten 
on Miss Paige, a singer with a _ band, 
consist largely in assuming a_ vacant 
expression, signifying love, and in exhib- 
iting his ability on a set of percussion 


instruments 
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trary changes in a script whether or not 
it is all right in the first place continued 
in the case of the revival of Music in 
the Air, originally and happily produced 
some nineteen years ago Evidently per- 
suading himself that Germany and Mu- 
nich, the locale of the show, were no 
longer desirable because of the possibly 
altered American view of them since the 
late World War, 
transferred the scene to neutral Switzer- 


land and Zurich, which was as sensiblk 


Oscar Hammerstein 


as would be an alteration for the same 
locale of 


Juliet from Italy to France. The change 


reason of the Romeo and 
not only destroved much of the romantic 
picturesqueness of the show but elimi- 
nated much of its earlier charm. It is 
still, to be sure, despite a book that 
here and there has gone a bit gray with 
the passing of the 


years, a pleasant 


exhibit and its score by Jerome Kern 
contains a lot of still lovely melody, but 
throughout it the thought persists in go- 
ing back to the uncontaminated original 
and it is this reflection that often gets in 
the wavy of 


proper acceptance of the 


revised version. The present company, 
King, 
Nagel and 


which includes Dennis Charles 


Winninger, Conrad Jane 
Pickens, furthermore isn’t very interest- 
ing and is inclined at times to a stiffness 
more appropriate to a Chinese laundry 


than to musical comedy. 


I\ 


Edward Mabley’s comedy, Glad Tid 
ings, has an air of cracking jokes in a 
dusty attic. The author has dug out of 
the old trunk the plot involving the man 
who meets up again twenty years later 
with the woman with whom he had an 
affair and who, unknown to him, has 
given birth to a child by him, and his 
discovery that he still loves her. In an 
effort to remove the cobwebs, the play- 
wright has 


sprinkled the script with 


wheezes of one sort and another but 
they are not sufficiently electric to con- 


ceal the worn material. .felvyn Douglas 


and Signe Hasso assist the evening’s pain 


For real commend to 


your attention Don Juan in Hell, the 


seldom produced third act of Shaw’s Man 


imusement I 


and Superman, as read by the Drama 
Quartette Hard 
wicke, Charles Boyer, Charles Laughton 


made up of Cedric 


and Agnes Moorehead. An accomplish- 
ment and realization of the plan of the 
late Readers 


where, the 


Theatre, which got no 
Quartette, operating on a 
bare stage, brings the act vividly to Ihife 
and makes the occasion a theatrical item 
out of the ordinary. The readings are 
generally excellent, and it all again goes 
to prove that a good script and good 
actors are worth all the expensive scen- 
ery, all the elaborate theatrical hocus 
pocus, and all the other extrinsic things 


this side of Cain's storehouse 
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w. STRAVINSKY IN THE THEATRE, edited by 

Lederman. Famous conductors, fellow com- 

s, collaborators, and critics analyze the work of 

this most important and controversial figure in modern 
gusic and the theatre. 


List price $3.75, our price $2.50 


© DANCE MEMORANDA by Merle Armitage, 
sdited by Edwin Corle, foreword by Catherine 
fomman. This beautiful book is a treasure chest of 
dance lore from the period just preceding Isadora Dun- 
«an to Martha Graham. The 250 photographs and repro- 
ductions contain many rare and irreplaceable items. 


List price $6.00, our price $3.50 


SS. THEORY OF HARMONY by Arnold Schoen- 


berg. 336 pages, 554” x 814”. It will come as an inter- 
esting surprise for musicians and music lovers to find 
that one of the world’s great modernist composers is also 
the author of a conservative text on traditional harmony. 
This authoritative and fascinating study on harmony 
proves that, although Schoenberg was revolutionary in 
the advanced structures of his own music, he merely 
sought to carry harmonic principles of the past to their 
jogical conclusions. 


List price $7.50, our price $5.50 


% DEGAS DANCERS by Lillian Browse. 5°? 
Plates, 12 in Full Color, 84” x 11”. This is the definitive 
study of Degas as a great master of the Ballet. With 300 
illustrations, many of pictures never before reproduced, 
and text and notes omteerns years of research—some 
of which is based on hitherto unavailable documents. 


List price $25.00, our price $16.00 


2. THE WOODCUTS OF ARISTIDE MAILLOL, 
edited by Jehn Rewald. 176 Plates. For the first 
time since they were originally published in a very 
limited edition of 500 copies, the inimitable and vibrant 
woodcuts of Maillol are again available. 


Original price $18.00, our price $5.75 


® AN APPROACH TO MODERN PAINTING by 


Morris Davidson. This excellent book will help you 
to understand more clearly tradition and change in 
modern art. Indexed, with 112 illustrations. 


List price $6.00, our price $3.00 


©. THE PSYCHOANALYST AND THE ARTIST 
by Daniel E. Schneider. This provocative study 
stands as an analytic guide to better understanding of 
the creative arts. 


List price $4.00, our price $2.00 


PORTFOLIO EDITIONS 
of The Library of Great Painters 


10” # 12%". Each of these fine portfolios contains ten 

full-color plates that are the products of the world’s fin 

est craftsmen in color printing. Lay have been printed 
e 


with consummate care to preserve the greatest possible 


fidelity to the original paintings. Each reproduction is 
hand-tipped and may be easily removed from the book 
by those who wish to frame them. The compact, authori- 
tative texts and commentaries are designed to increase 
your understanding and enjoyment of these great works. 
N28. RENOIR 


‘46. VAN GOGH 

N27. EL GRECO 

N28. ITALIAN PAINTINGS 
GREAT MASTERPIECES 


Price $1.25 each 


N249 


KAETHE KOLLWITZ, introduction by Cari 


Zigrosser. 91%” x 12%”. Seventy-two magnificent 
lithographs, woodcuts, and etchings comprising the four 
famous print cycles, The Weavers, Peasant War, War, 
and Death, by the great German woman artist. It is this 
work that was hailed by critics as one of the foremost 
social documents of our time. 


Original price $9.00, our price $5.75 
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N30l. A TREASURY OF THE THEATRE, edited 


by John Gassner. Three vols. boxed. An antho! 

of 65 of the great plays of many lands and times. Vol- 
ume I ranges from the drama’s beginnings to 19th cen- 
tury realism, from Aeschylus to Turgenev. Volume II 
covers the modern European Theatre from Ibsen to 
Sartre. Volume III considers the modern theatre in 
England, Ireland, and America, from Oscar Wilde to 


Arthur Miller. 
Price boxed set $17.50 
each volume $6.00 


N29. THE DANCE HAS MANY FACES, edited 


by Walter Sorell. 228 pages, 28 illustrations, 6%" 
* 9%”. The 29 essays in this book, by such contri s 
as Ruth St. Denis, Balanchine, Angna Enters, Han 
Holm, Weidman and others, are grouped under 5 main 
divisions of the dance. The subjects range from tech- 
nique, choreography, and scenery to dance history and 
aesthetics. There are many illustrations of costumes, 
dance portraits, and the dance in action. 


Price $5.00 


256. STYLE AND IDEA, by Arnold Schoenberg. 
224 pages, 54%" « 8%”. This very important book is a 
summation of the thoughts and theories of Arnold 
Schoenberg from 1912 to the present day. These essays 
were selected from the writings of Schoenberg published 
abroad and many of them have never before a pub- 
lished in English. The collection shows the wide scope 
of the composer’s intellectual activity. Mahler, Brahms, 
folk music, compennet. and other topics are covered in 
a perceptive style and with brilliant commentary. 


List price $4.75, our price $3.00 


38. ROMAIN ROLLAND'S ESSAYS ON MUSIC. 


Romain Rolland’s best writings on music, culled from 
five different books, all now out of print. 


List price $5.00, our price $2.75 


85. RAPHAEL'S DRAWINGS by Ulrich Middle- 


dorf. 87 drawings. A selection of the most interesting 
and outstanding drawings by Raphael, with a descrip- 
tive catalogue and a general introduction. 


List price $15.00, our price $6.00 


N287. THE NEW YORKER 25TH ANNIVERSARY 
ALBUM, 1925-1950. 234” « 11%”. This is one of 
the finest collections of humorous drawings ever assem- 
bled in a single volume. More than one thousand draw- 
ings and cartoons were chosen by the editors of the 
famous New Yorker magazine from the twenty thousand 
published since its first issue in 1925. This splendid vol- 
ume is not only an anthology of humor, but also an 
entertaining record of the changing times between the 
years 1925 and 1950—the carefree twenties, the depres- 
sion, the New Deal era, the war, and the postwar period. 


Price $5.00 


257. SLAVE SONGS OF THE GEORGIA SEA 
ISLANDS by Lydte Parrish. 256 pp., 34 illustra- 
tions. In this beautifully arranged volume are contained 
the words and music of almost 100 songs which, pre- 
served uncorrupted by the slaves of the Georgia Sea 
Islands, embody a rich and unique musical heritage. 
High points of the author’s many years of field research 
in the Islands are presented in the fascinating text, 
which is illustrated with full-page photographs. 


List price $5.00, our price $3.50 


87. TCHELITCHEW DRAWINGS, edited by Lin- 


coln Kirstein. 48 collotype plates. Pavel Tchelitchew 
has long been recognized as one of the ablest livin 
draughtsmen in a variety of media, as a portraitist ona 
as an artist with an extraordinary sense of the lyric and 
fantastic. 


List price $12.00, our price $5.25 


N286. NUDES by Munkacsi. 30 plates, 9” x 12”. 
Nude studies presented with dramatic and artistic in- 
tensity, each using novel photographic techniques. Mun- 
kacsi is recognized as the world’s greatest exponent of 
figure photography, and these 80 studies, reproduced by 
gravure on specially treated paper, comprise his best 
plates. Each plate is also accompanied by photographic 


data 
Price $3.95 
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ful appearance about which he was so 
often questioned. Even without the 
movie make-up in which he was best 
known to Americans, through films like 
Carnet de Bal, Volpone and Carnival in 
Flanders, Jouvet looked a vigorous forty- 
five. He was sixty-three. His simple ex- 
planation was, ‘I keep bysy,’ and that 
Anglo-Saxon adjective is especially ap- 
propriate to the man whose death has 
called forth many long-worded enco- 
miums. When I last saw him at his 
office at the Athenée Theatre in Paris, 
it was the middle of this summer, the- 
atres were slumbering all over the city, 
and the rest of his company was on 
vacation. But the indefatigable Jouvet 
was working daily around the clock. He 
related to me his activities since his 
départure from America. In two months, 
he preferred to rehearse for six, he had 
staged the mammoth, four-hour Le 
Diable et Le Bon Dieu of Jean Paul 
Sartre’s, described in the program as une 
piéce aux dimensions gigantesques, re- 
quiring 104 technicians working 19,400 
hours, ten scene changes, 90 costumes, 
and 50 actors. The critics had disagreed 
on the author’s subject matter but gen- 
erally praised Jouvet’s directional manner. 

‘And now that the play is launched,’ 
I asked, ‘will you take a vacation along 
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LOUIS JOUVET 
(continued from page 19) 


with the rest of the company?’ Jouvet 
shook his head. From a silver cigarette 
box, a memento of his American visit, 
he took a cigarette and lit it with the 
same precision which characterized all his 
actions and his productions. He indicated 
a much-thumbed, much-marked script of 
Graham Greene's The Power and the 
Glory, and told of the play and some 
of the difficulties he anticipated in 
staging it. 

His office was a fascinating work-room 
that reflected the order and richness of 
his own personality, from the souvenirs, 
drawing tools, and photograph of Jean 
Giraudoux on the large, polished desk, 
to the mounted Bérard pictures and 
stage designs. A huge black dog which 
moved when its master did lay watching 
him from the other end of the spacious 
room. This is the room where, a few 
weeks later, stricken during rehearsals 
of the Greene play, Jouvet died of a 
heart attack. 

Unlike many busy people, Jouvet never 
became an automaton in his off-stage 
relationships. His personal warmth and 
genuine interest in and regard for others 
formed the very keystone of his charac- 
ter. During the New York run of The 
School for Wives, backstage traffic at the 
ANTA Playhouse was almost as heavy 
as box-office traffic, and except when his 
doctor forbade him to see anyone, he 
saw everyone who called. One nighi, so 
as not to keep them waiting, he received 
after the show in his costume and heavy 
make-up, the United Nations President 
of the General Assembly and the Am- 
bassadors from fifteen countries. After 
that he talked with two young drama 
students who were waiting to see him. 
Finally, after he had dressed, we listened 
to the playbacks of the recordings for 
the Voice of America programs he had 
done the day before, both in Spanish 
and French, in the rushed hours between 
the matinee and evening performance. 

When the engagement was extended 
because of the heavy demand for seats, 
Jouvet added an extra matinee on the 
final day, for the benefit of the Amer- 
ican Actor’s Equity Union. And having 
played this matinee, with the last per- 
formance of the run a few hours off, 
nothing would do but for Jouvet to give 
a party for the stage crew, electricians 
and house staff, and make a speech tell- 
ing them how much he appreciated their 
cooperation and assistance. 

Though he had a genuine liking for 
people, he was by no means ingenuous. 
He was the polished actor offstage as 
well as on, and those of us who worked 
with him on the visit were 
best rewarded at the various academic, 
social, artistic and Governmental func- 
tions he attended, when 
unobserved 


American 


we could sit 
at one side and study the 
mobility and expressiveness of his fea- 





tures. I have seen him, in reflecting his 
interest in what people were saying to 
him, run the gamut from polite interest, 
to quizzical interest, to incredulous inter- 
est, to intense interest. I used to wish 
for a concealed camera. 

Though he could have refused, he 
of his time generously to these 
functions, while his doctor grieved and 
his manager gesticulated, clicking his 
teeth in consternation and pointing to 
his watch as Jouvet insisted on stopping 
to talk with one more student in the 
line at Columbia University 
or to a wizened French lady at the 
Alliance who 
Copeau. 

Because it was his first visit to Amer- 
ica since he had achieved fame (he had 
been here in 1918 as stage manager for 
Copeau), these demands on his time 
were tremendous. One hectic day I re- 
member began with an 
luncheon with the 
Desk followed 


given by 


gave 


reception 


Frangaise remembered 


interview and 
New York Drama 
by another luncheon 
the French Government offi- 
cials. Soon after that Jouvet was on the 
lecture platform at the French Institute, 
receiving with complete composure the 
ovations preceding and following his talk 
on Réfléxions d’un Comédien. The clos- 
ing din had not yet subsided when he 
was on his way to inaugurate an exhibit 
of rare editions of Moliére. Then after 
a short dinner and a long performance, 
he offered the Bérard seventeenth cen- 
tury curled wig and flounced coat for a 
natty tuxedo and was off to a party at 
the Woodward mansion on 86th Street. 
I had seldom seen him look so relaxed 
and thoroughly amused as he did there, 
listening to Celeste Holm sing songs from 
Oklahoma! and Call Me Madam. 
There was some confusion among the 
press about Jouvet’s ability to speak 
English. Actually, he could write and 
speak English well, but he insisted that 
his press conferences were to be in 
French. This meant that a question 
would be posed in English, which Jouvet 
understood and thought about as it was 
being translated into French. Then he 
would answer in French, and the inter- 
preter would render this in English, to 
which Jouvet attended carefully, cor- 
recting him if necessary. In all his off- 
stage activities he was as polished a 
diplomat as his good friend Giraudoux 
had been by profession. One night a 
frantic if frank young lady, apparently 
an embryo actress, was ushered into his 
dressing room. ‘Mr. Jouvet, Mr. Jouvet,’ 
she bubbled, great. I didn’t 
understand a word of it, but you're great 
I spent all afternoon at the library read- 
ing the play—TI knew it was something 
about a school, but I made a mistake 
and read School for Scandal.’ Jouvet 
acknowledged the compliment and add- 
ed gently, ‘You should read The Coun- 


‘you're 
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try Wife, too; it 
Restoration play.’ 

Among the French theatre artists I 
Jouvet was singular in his 
interest in the theatrical activities 
of other countries. He went to see Dark- 
ness at Noon thinking he might do the 
play in France, but decided that Sartre 
dealt with topical themes in a manner 
more appealing to French audiences. One 
day he queried me at length about 
courses in dramatic literature and pro- 
duction in the United States colleges. 
He approved of such teaching and 
thought more of this should be encour- 
aged in France. 


is also a very good 


have 
keen 


met, 


Contrary I have seen re- 
Jouvet knew he was ill when he 
to America. Perhaps that is why 
The agreement to come for 
in March, UNESCO’s Interna- 
Theatre Month, was 


to reports 
cently, 
came 
he came. 
ANTA 
tional arrived at 
only after two years of patient negotia- 
tion here and after many previous offers 
from United States’ producers. 

The common cold is no respecter of 
art, and in addition to his heart condi- 
Jouvet troubled throughout 
most of his run by a cold and cough, 
which he cleverly worked into his comic 
conception of the old Arnolphe, Moliére’s 
dotard who, 


tion, was 


mistaking ignorance for 
foolishly thinks he can school 
the perfect wife for himself, 


teen-year-old ward, 


innocence, 
his seven- 
One of the 


lines which always got a hearty response 
from the 


Agnés. 
audience was a remark by 
who had just returned from 
his agitated efforts to outwit the young 
Horace for Agnes’ 
his garden, 
of breath, 


Arnolphe, 
favors. He sailed into 
filled with love but drained 
fell into a chair, knocked at 
his chest, and wheezed, ‘doucement mon 
doucement.’ 


this 


coeur, As the laughter rose 


spot, 
realized the 


nightly at only a few of us, 


silent, of these 


significance 
lines 


Like 


Jouvet suffered physically, 


Moliére, no 


matter how much 


his perform- 
ance was always great until the curtain 
fell on L’Ecole des Femmes on April 3 
and for all time on Louis Jouvet as an 


actor. In 


whatever role he enacted or 


play he 


directed, every detail was con- 
sidered by Jouvet until it was exactly 
right and the style that emerged was 


invariably the 
His fussy, 


ceived as 


right one for that play. 
meticulous Arnolphe was con- 
him—an old 
man who should know better and who is 
entitled 


Moliére wrote 


only to laughter and not 


Everything 


our 
our sympathy about the 
character, as Jouvet interpreted it came 
to life, even the properties: the hand- 
kerchief he hid behind in grief or hurled 
in rage; the stick he 


hung up with such precision, or beat the 


tassled walking 


servants or slowly 


ward's 


or leaned on in fatigue, 


with, drooped when 
he listened to his 


other 


love letter to 


man, 


peering out at the audience over his 


gloved hands atop it. Jouvet could invest 
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a commonplace word with such perfec- 
tion of timing and gesture as to bring 
down the house. To the heaped-up com- 
plications of the last ten minutes of the 
play he responded by dropping his jaw, 


shaking his head incredulously, and 
croaking, ‘What?’ 
Everywhere the play was rich with 


Jouvet’s inventiveness. The advocate was 
accompanied by an idiotic scribe whose 
chief was catching flies and 
tickling himself with his quill pen. The 
discovery scene was heralded by a pro- 
cession of four Indians (three fortunate 
young American actors and a press 
agent with a penchant for French drama 
and the physique for the Bérard 
costumes ). 

Everyone who saw L’Ecole des Femmes 
agreed that here was ensemble acting at 
its best. True to the repertory tradition 
as opposed to our ‘star system’ the mem- 
bers of the Athenée company, including 
Jouvet himself, alternated in leading 
roles. In The School for Wives outstand- 
ing French actors like Pierre Renoir (son 
of the artist and second in the company 
after Jouvet), Leo Lapara and Michel 
played small parts—and 
played them to perfection. In the Paris 
presentation of Giraudoux’s The Mad 
Woman of Chaillot Jouvet played the 
ragpicker 


concern 


Etcheverry 


In his films as well as his plays it was 
the interest and not the importance of 
that attracted Jouvet. Two of 
his best known movie roles are relatively 
minor ones. In Carnet de Bal, his gravel- 
voiced 


the role 


gangster is seen only for ten 


memorable minutes, an uproarious crea- 
tion because of Jouvet’s impeccable sense 
of timing. Throughout Carnival in Flan- 
ders his worldly chaplain has only a few 
lines to speak, but he is eloquent in 
his coolly appraising expression, 
of his hostess’ wealth or 
accepts a donation for the order, denotes 
his character better than a hundred lines 


of dialogue. 


silence; 


as he takes note 


Perhaps his largest motion 
and the one most familiar 
audiences, is that of the 
Mosca in Volpone, defer- 
bided his time and ruthless 


picture part, 
to American 
opportunistic 


ential as he 


when it came 
Last year while studying the Sartre 
script, managing his own season at the 


Athenée and making plans for his Amer- 
ican visit, the busy Jouvet found the time 
to make a new film of one of his greatest 
stage roles. Dr. Knock from the play by 
Jules The 


Romains. movie opened in 


France in June of this year. 
Jules Romains was one of the many 
great French men of the theatre who 


recognized Jouvet’s worth. In writing his 
Ro- 
‘Jouvet is a 
important mean- 


impressions of Jouvet as an artist, 
mains 

difficult 
ings of the 
dificult to 


pleased by his 


once pointed out, 


man in many 
word; difficult to convince, 
difficult to be 


difficult to 


compromise, 
own work first, 
forget, difficult to replace.’ 
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HOME THEATRE 
(continued from page 17) 
script defies description; yet the produc- 
ers saw fit to waste upon it not only a 
costly production but also, and far more 
important, the talents of the stars. 

The tale concerned a woman of book- 
ish background who, on her first trip to 
Europe, met and fell in love with a 
romantic auto-racer; but, since their 
backgrounds were so different, she nobly 
rejected him and went back to marry 
the nice, comfortable swain who was 
waiting for her. Managing smugly to 
smash the happiness of both men, she 
then rejected her home town love be- 
cause of her continuing yen for the pas- 
sionate petroleer. Returning to Europe to 
snag him, she found him engaged 
(through sheer ennui, one supposes) to 
a sinuous blonde—so, with tinsel heart- 
break redoubled, she renounced him 
again. But they were brought together 
at last when he was mistakenly reported 
to have had an accident on the track, 
and she rushed in a welter of womanly 
sympathy to what she thought was his 
bedside. They snugly ended in each 
other’s arms—and it served them both 
right. 

As can be seen, this is the sort of stale 
apple-jelly that even Hollywood dis- 
carded with nausea back arouna 1917. 
Miss Hayes was far more charming and 
effective than anyone had a right to 


expect, and Mr. Niven was equally 








wasted as the ardent auto-racer; but 
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almost all of the minor actors gave the 
script exactly what it deserved—bur- 
lesqued overplaying of the most painful 
sort—which is a mark against the direc- 
tion of Frank Telford. That the two 
principals escaped triumphantly from the 
general rout was entirely due to their 
own ability. 

The second major hour-dramatic pro- 
gram, the Celanese Theatre, teed off 
with a sure-fire show—Eugene O'Neill's 
Ah, Wilderness! One of the two top 
roles was woefully miscast; but so solid 
was O’Neill’s writing in the first place, 
so certain of effect is the basic material, 
that the overall result was more than 
adequate. 

The miscasting in question put Roddy 
McDowall into the role of Dick Miller— 
who, as O’Neill wrote him, was the 
apotheosis of the adolescent American 
boy. Mr. McDowall, unfortunately, made 
him appear neither a boy nor even 
American. The earnestness of the ideal- 
istic young American male, so charming 
and pathetic in its romantic fumbling 
toward life and sex, was turned into a 
sort of silly-ass stupidity—a thing to be 
greeted with laughs rather than smiles. 
It seemed evident that neither the actor 
nor his director had the slightest idea 
of what O’Neill was driving at, of what 
the boy was supposed to be like—and 
this, in a character-and-mood piece like 
Ah, Wilderness! might very easily have 
been disastrous if the original play had 
had a little less audience appeal. 


Thomas Mitchell helped immeasurably 
with a fine job as Nat Miller, the boy’s 
father—a role in which even George M. 
Cohan managed to look like a sincere 
performer—and aid was also offered 
abundantly by Dorothy Peterson, who 
was quietly effective as the mother; by 
Adelaide Bean in the thankless role of 
the aunt; and by Bertram Thorn, who 
brought solid belief and beautifully timed 
readings to O’Neill’s near-burlesque of 
the traveling salesman. 


The third of the major dramatic de- 
buts was that of the Cosmopolitan 
Theatre, whose stories are to stem from 
tales that have appeared in Cosmopolitan 
Magazine. The wealth of such material 
makes all the more amazing the choice 
of. the opener, one of Paul Gallico’s 
Hiram Holiday yarns (and one of the 
very worst) called Secret Front. It was 
a spy sort of whodunit based on the 
assumption, blandly accepted with no 
proof by Hiram, who’s supposed to be 
an adult newspaperman, that Hitler 
wasn’t Hitler at all, but merely the pup- 
pet of a military cabal, put in the dead 
Fuhrer’s place. Six people knew the 
secret, and agents of the cabal were out 
to get them all. One of them inevitably 
turned out to be a pretty American bal- 
lerina; and, just as inevitably, she turned 
out to be the sole survivor, a status she 
achieved with the cooperation of Hiram, 
after the pair of them got into a number 


of theoretically tight scrapes. 


The basic premise was so preposterous 
that it made an episode of Space Cadet 
seem as factual as a bank statement; 
Hiram jumped to conclusions so wildly 
that he should be a leading contender 
for the Olympic decathlon title; and the 
story itself had as many loose ends as a 
burlesque chorus. To make matters 
worse, the adaptation harked back to the 
primitive days of TV, depending largely 
on narration over pantomime, which is 
always the refuge of the mentally bank- 
rupt writer. And, despite all the ten- 
twent-thirt nielodrama, the story seemed 
empty, as though there weren't enough 
of it to fill an hour show. How this effect 
was achieved remains a mystery. 


On the other hand, the cast included 
a number of excellent actors who were 
left to their own devices under the 
fevered and ineffective direction of Sher- 
man Marks. Lee Tracy, whose timing is 
the most beautiful in the known world 
and who can read lines like a _ hard- 
boiled angel, played Hiram so well that 
he almost made you forget to resent the 
stupidity of the story. Marsha Hunt 
wasn't permitted to do much more than 
be charming as the gal, but she did that 
enthusiastically. Bramwell Fletcher played 
a British intelligence officer with sure 
and smooth effect, and the scenes in 
which he and Tracy got together gave 
the television screen, momentarily, the 
stature of a stage. Brandon Peters was 
typically excellent in the small role of 
Hiram’s boss; and Kurt Katch was typi- 
cally and Teutonically terrifying as the 
emissary of the cabal. 


As for the sacrosanct Studio One, 
which had been replaced by the excel- 
lent Westinghouse Summer Theatre pro- 
duced by Montgomery Ford, it cele- 
brated its autumnal return to the air by 
falling on its face. It came a cropper 
over a horror item called The Angelic 
Avengers, which turned out to be one of 
the most ridiculous thud-and-blunder en- 
trants since Sweeney Todd, the Demon 
Barber of Fleet Street, and which offered 
no obvious reason to justify its choice as 
the premiére offering—except, perhaps, 
the fact that Worthington Miner, pro- 
duction overlord of Studio One, was the 
adapter. 


The lead-off show, The 
Avengers, was one of the most ridiculous 
items ever to hit a long-suffering TV 
screen 


Angelic 


fantastically inept in its adap- 
tation, hopelessly mired in miscasting, 
and presenting direction and production 
that descended to the level of the script 
It told the tale of a man and wife, living 
in France during the last century, who 
fiendishly enticed English orphan girls 
to their menage, and then, as the script’s 
climax of horror, sent them to the colo- 
nies to become (hold your breath!) the 
wives of assorted colonists. Of course, the 
fate of the girls in Pierre Andrezel’s 
original story couldn’t be transferred to 
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a nice, morally lysoled TV screen; but 
a more terrifying substitute might have 
been devised than a haven of legal mar- 
riage for penniless orphans. The revela- 
tion of the ultimate fate of the girls 
came as a climatic howl of laughter in a 
show that was consistently hilarious in 
its efforts to achieve the macabre. 


The miscasting showed itself chiefly 
in the assignment of Richard Purdy, 
usually one of TV’s best actors, to the 
role of the evil enticer. Mr. Purdy, obvi- 
ously told to pull out all the stops, was 
so rococo a fiend that he might have 
been playing Varney the Vampire—and 
any credibility inadvertently left in the 
script immediately vanished, because any 
girls who’d consent to follow this par- 
ticular character to France in the hope 
of finding a happy home must have been 
sub-grade morons who deserved what- 
ever they got. When you add the per- 
formance of Katherine Willard, who 
played a mad scene with an assortment 
of varied voices that made her sound as 
though she were trying:to do all the 
characters in a radio soap opera—and 
when you further add direction by Paul 
Nickel that sprang directly from the less 
adult moments of the ten-twent-thirt— 
you have a carnival of overplaying like 
nothing seen since Corse Payton last trod 
the boards. It seemed a pity that it 
wasn’t done on one of the CBS color 
programs; the only thing it lacked was 
a green spotlight. 

CBS put its two young contract ac- 
tresses, Mary Sinclair and Maria Riva, 
in the roles of the girls. Miss Sinclair, 
who used to be the wife of George 
Abbott, spent her time being deter- 
minedly charming. Miss Riva, who is still 
the daughter of Marlene Dietrich, needs 
no family connection to justify her pres- 
ence; she turned in a lovely, tender and 
amazingly effective performance in a 
badly written and silly role. Another 
good job was offered by Martin New- 
man, saddled with the impersonation of 
a teched-in-the-haid houseboy, who reso- 
lutely refused to go haywire amid the 
surrounding pandemonium. 


Other premiéres included a _ large 
number in the heartbreak-and-saccharine 
class whose standard exponent is the 
Armstrong Theatre; a number of daily 
serials, most of which roll across the 
screen like semi-coagulated molasses; and 
the return of a lot of the ‘big’ musicals. 
But none of them offered anything to 
raise the dead level of dull and medi- 
ocrity that the hour dramatic shows 
established. 


It’s to be noted in passing that by far 
the most dramatic moment on early- 
season TV was the home run hit by 
Bobby Thomson against the Dodgers in 
the last game of the National League 
playoffs, to put the Giants in the World’s 
Series. In itself, that fact is a devastat- 
ingly complete capsule comment on the 
quality of television drama. 
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(continued from page 29) 

of hypothetical hidden orders, or ‘mul- 
tiple labyrinths’ abstract images 
which by their nature can never be read 
for an original and indisputable mean- 
ing, but must exist absolutely in the 
paradox that any system of meaning suc- 
cessfully applied to them would at the 
same time not apply, for it would fail 
to exhaust their inherent meaning.’ 


Better don’t ask anybody anything. 
Just look at the pictures, keeping in 
mind a few things that you and every- 
body else who has ever looked at even 
an old master certainly knows. Remem- 
ber that no real artist, old or new, ever 
attempted to reproduce on canvas as if 
he were a special kind of camera, the 
exact physical appearance of an object 
or person. If that were the aim of art 
it would follow that every good painting 
of a pile of apples would look exactly 
like every other good painting of a pile 
of apples, just as the pieces of fruit all 
look alike. It would seem that if two 
perfect painters like Michelangelo and 
Raphael were shut in a studio with a 
model they were supposed to paint, 
they'd emerge at length with identical 
pictures. 

Remember that all good painters have 
always taken liberties with their sub- 
jects: that El Greco’s saints are all 
unnaturally long of limb because in this 
manner the artist was miraculously able 
to express the idea of spiritual aspira- 
tion: that Gainsborough’s girls had legs 
completely out of proportion to their 
bodies because the artist was thereby 
able to give them an air of aristocratic 
elegance; that painters have always ar- 
ranged their designs and compositions so 
they made a nicely balanced form. 


Of course all these minor ‘adjustments’ 
of reality notwithstanding, the results 
were always immediately recognizable. 
But at least they prove that artists have 
never been slaves to what their eyes 
observed. After the camera was invented, 
they were free of their obligation to sup- 
ply people with the recognizable records 
they required of events, scenes and per- 
sonalities. They began to venture into 
the fields in which the camera could 
never follow. For instance, they turned 
away from the external world (which 
was getting worse all the time anyway), 
to paint the inner man (which turned 
out to be just as bad). They followed 
Freud into the sub-conscious and Ein- 
stein into space. They attempted to 
paint dreams, memories—even just pic- 
tures, pictures which didn’t try to com- 
municate anything more specific than 
the pleasure to be derived from contem- 
plating a blob of bright red paint next 
to one of sunny yellow, with a couple 
of funny little black chicken-tracks in 
between. In other words, they began to 
paint sensation, instead of what we 
usually think of as sense. 


IMOGENE COCA 


So these, Imogene, are sensations 
you're looking at. Or maybe they're the 
artist’s dreams. Or maybe his musings 
as he looked at a night sky. Or maybe 
his feelings about life and death. Or 
maybe just his delight in doodling with 
lines and shapes. Do they look interest- 
ing? Good! Try hanging the picture on 
your wall. It can’t be worse than an 
attractive tapestry or a nice Persian rug, 
and it will probably look a whole lot 
more cheerful. Maybe in time it will 
send you off into dreams arid reflections 
and memories, too. 


But is it art? Sh-h-h-h. I don’t think 
so, but it’s not safe to admit it out 
loud right now. You get clipped with a 
sandbag full of nasty words like ‘Phil- 
istine,’ ‘vulgarian,’ ‘ignoramus.’ In com- 
parison with the way abstract painters 
have been swinging at other artists who 
don’t agree with them, and especially 
with critics who suggest that while ab- 
stract art is interesting there are other 
ways of painting which are also satisfy- 
ing, your occasionally obstreperous hus- 
band on the Show of Shows is a gentle 
lamb. 





CORRECTION : Our apologies to crit- 
ics Robert Coleman and Robert Garland 


for transposing their names on pictures 
in the Sept. issue, Pg. 15. 
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VE BEEN READING 
(continued from page 35) 


‘Intolerance connotes suicide,’ he 
says. ‘The darkness that degrades us may 
thin out. We may still contrive to raise 
three cheers for democracy, although at 


now 


present she only deserves two.’ A percep- 
Forster 
and wine in his 
half of the book. 
discusses are 


tive critic, as well as novelist, 


offers us both meat 
essays in the last 
Among the authors he 
Shakespeare, Voltaire, Proust, Virginia 
Woolf, Forrest Reid and T. S. Eliot. He 
admires the diction and finished writing 
of The Cocktail Party, but admits that 
the contrived planting of horrific detail 
and over-emphasis of the ‘Christian ethic 
of atonement’ in the denouement of the 
play is a stumbling block and distracting 
to those who have been told it is a 
comedy. 


That other poet, Christopher Fry, who 
released us from our theatre doldrums 
with The Lady’s Not For Burning last 
year, is represented this season with a 
morality play which has few plums, 
little or no laughs, and none of the 
charm or bright light-heartedness of that 
frivolously enchanting pun on _ witch- 
craft. Four prisoners of war are locked 
up in a church in enemy territory. Under 
such confinement they struggle to grasp 
for a meaning to their existence and 
their relation to the outer world. The 
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vaulted interior becomes a Biblical back- 
drop to each protagonist as he moves 
from reality through a sequence of 
dreams. Here the parables of Cain and 
Abel, David and Absalom, and of Abra- 
ham and Isaac are enacted, following up 
an attempted murder of one of the 
soldiers by his friend. This kind of 
poetic drama can often be moving. 
Somehow, reading it without having seen 
the production, one sees it as so much 
pretentious twaddle. Perhaps actors and 
a real church setting may give it the 
dramatic impact and haunting poignancy 
it lacks in print. 


When it comes to impact, Al Hirsch- 
feld packs such a wallop that show busi- 
ness will, in all probability, wear blinders 
from now on, or, perhaps better still, it 
will try to come up to Mr. Hirschfeld’s 
fierce, austere standards of entertainment 
in the Thespian craft. Mr. Hirschfeld 
has never made a secret of his irrever- 
ence for the trade. With his savage 
honesty and the relentless efficiency of 
an exterminator routing the theatrica) 
germ, this private eye of Shubert’s Alley 
and its environs herewith presents him- 
self not only as the foremost caricaturist 
of Broadway’s flora and fauna but as 
one of the theatre’s wisest and bravest 
critics. I know what book my Broadway 
cronies and drum-beating friends are 
going to get for Christmas. For this is a 
primer for oldsters in the business more 
than for beginners. 


CHRISTMAS HINTs 


GENERAL 


Show Biz 
$5.00) .. 
Jimmy 
$3.00) 
edited by Harold Downs—two volume 
set (Pitman $25.00) ... The Theatre 
Book of the Year—George Jean Na- 
than (Knopf $4.00) . The Bar- 
tenders Book—Townsend & McBride 
(Viking $2.95) .. . The Magic Cur- 


-Green & Laurie, Jr. (Holt 
. Schnozzola—the story of 
( Viking 
Theatre and Stage— 


Durante—Fowler 


tain—Lawrence Langner (Dutton 
$6.60) Show Business Is No 
Business—Al Hirschfeld Simon & 


Schuster $2.95 Views of Old 
New York (Pantheon $7.50) 


FICTION 
The End of the Affair—Graham 
Greene (Viking $3.00) ... Man and 
Boy—Wright Morris (Knopf $3.00) 


The Conformist—Alberto Mo- 
ravia (Farrar, Strauss & Young 
$3.50) ... The Farmers Hotel—John 
O’Hara (Random House $2.00)... 
Once Over Lightly—David Niven 
(Prentice Hall $3.00) 
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backfires, proving that it is dangerous 
to toy with human emotions. Jn a Gar- 
den was not only an experimental play 
that first revealed its author’s highly 
theatrical bent, but also the first of 
Barry’s plays to express the quite win- 
ning curiosity and humility with which 
he engaged human nature. This is the 
civilized approach that remains one of 
the most lasting of Barry’s qualities as a 
playwright. It argues a certain degree 
of detached disenchantment. He 
plays with people, Barry always con- 
tended, plays with fire. The doctrine of 
‘original sin’ is present in this view, but 
its application is comic rather than 
tragic, and Catholic rather than Cal- 
vanistic since there is a large measure 
of tolerance for human frailty in it. A 
good case can be made out, indeed, for 
the contention that Barry, for all his 
seemingly rebellious sophistication 
always a true son of the Church. His 
biblical play John, in 1927, testified this, 
too, with its representation of John the 


who 


was 


Baptist’s incomplete Christianity since 
he does not quite accept Christ’s 
teaching of forgiveness and human 
brotherhood. 


With John, Barry started a long and 
uneven struggle for non-coniic art which 
culminated in Here Come the Clowns 
in 1938. It was necessary for him to 
engage in this struggle in spite of his 
great flair for comedy because the social 
surface never represented the whole of 
existence to his questing and, I always 
believed, somewhat subdued, perhaps 
even depressed, spirit. The urbanity in 
him that gave some critics the impres- 
sion of superficiality was never the whole 
of Barry. It was perhaps this very 
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PHILIP BARRY 
(continued from page 49) 


necessity to split himself into two differ- 
ent kinds of writers that expressed his 
artistic limitations. The comic writer 
and the psychologist of modern dis- 
orientation, the sceptic and the mystic, 
the society man and the poet did not 
work together as one artist. He did not 
find it possible to penetrate deeply 
enough into the human condition with 
the scalpel of comic art, although it was 
the instrument that he handled most 
efficiently. The reasons are worth investi- 
gating in a thorough study of Barry and 
of modern high comedy such as cannot 
be undertaken here. Too many of us in 
modern times have been unable to dis- 
charge our tensions or our understand- 
ing as thoroughly in comedy as, let us 
say, Jonson, Moliére, and Shaw could; 
or a Strindberg could in his remarkable 
play There are Crimes and Crimes. 


It is perhaps for this reason, too, that 
Barry resorted to whimsy and extrava- 


ganza, as he did in White Wings in 
1926—a thoroughly original yet not 
altogether successful treatment of the 


difficulties of adaptation to change in 
the world. Barry, who was certainly not 
unaware of the process, was more re- 
sponsive as a playwright to changes of 
value connected with the revolt of the 
young during the nineteen-twenties than 
to major social conflicts and transforma- 
tions. This may be the reason why the 
plays he wrote during the Depression 
period were comparatively mild until he 
came to write Here Comes the Clowns 
in 1938. His continued treatment of 
gentee] kept him out of the 
stream of the Depression period social 
drama to which virtually all other writ- 
ers of the generation of the nineteen- 
twenties, including Anderson, Sherwood, 
Behrman, Rice, and Howard, more or 
less responded. When he took account of 
the rising tide of totalitarianism, his 
allegorical and mystical 
rather than realistically specific in Here 
Come the Clowns, and 
Liberty Jones, whose musical 
technique seemed to prettify the world 
1941. changes that 
involved stridency and physical conflict 
may have been repulsive to him as a 
gentleman, and questionable to him as 
an apparent believer in original sin who 
had to refer evil to human nature rather 
than to He could accept 
the inevitability of change and ruefully 
observe the difficulty of bowing to it, as 
he did in White Wings. He could grant 
the importance of opposing evil, as he 
did in Liberty Jones. He could accept 
the necessity of strategies of struggle 
against Germany in 1942, when he pro- 
duced Without Love, the comedy of 
diplomatic efforts to associate Eire with 
the Allied powers. But the struggles that 
actually appealed to his refined spirit 
were those that effected a change in 


society 


response was 


theatrical in 
comedy 


situation in Social 


institutions. 


manners, which made him a writer of 
high comedy, and that involved personal 
values in private relations. 


It was consequently in the area of 
high comedy, comedy of manners and 
private values, that Barry truly excelled, 
and this was first evident back in 1927 
in Paris Bound, one of the few domestic 
comedies of our times that possessed a 
truly original idea: namely, that casual 
adultery is too trivial a reason for de- 
marriage. Here Barry 
entirely successful, since he could exer- 
cise his comic talent and his knowledge 
of human nature most concretely in the 
of the well-bred world that he 
knew best and in which he was most at 
home. Here, too, he could reconcile his 
practiced which disfavors a 
shuddering and solemn view of adultery, 
with ‘his reasonable conservatism, as well 
as with the tenets of the Church which 
frowns Paris Bound was 
completely satisfactory within the limits 
of a comedy of and all the 
more remarkably so in view of his 
limited reliance on epigram in this and 
other comedies. Paris Bound, in which 
the wife renounces her intention to leave 
her husband, restored the status quo, 
very much as did Shaw’s Candida, 
without any obvious concessions to either 
sentimentality or convention. 


stroying a was 


milieu 


urbanity, 


upon divorce. 


manners, 


In good stride, Barry next went on to 
write his comedy Holiday in 
1928, the revolt of youth 
against the materialistic values rampant 
during the stockmarket boom. Tomor- 
row and Tomorrow in 1931 again com- 
bined a certain degree of sophistication 
with a restoration of conventional mar- 


liveliest 
signalizing 


riage by unconventional means, reveal- 
ing once more a tender regard for 
persons. And The Animal Kingdom in 
1932 was another, if not 
realized, 
against conventional 
proached the 
with its thesis 


completely 
rebellion 
that ap- 
of high comedy 
that behavior is decisive. 


tour de force of 
values 


estate 


A wife in this play behaves like the 
garden variety of mistresses in exercis- 
ing seduction in order to keep her 


husband’s nose to the grindstone of 
mistress con- 
forms to the ideal of wifehood by prov- 
ing herself his Barry, 
however, had in the meantime delivered 
the theatrically skillful, if somewhat neb- 
ulous, philosophico-psychoanalytic drama 
Hotel Universe in 1930, and his comic 
talent subdued in 
some tepid comedies and in his memor- 
able allegory of God-seecking Here Come 


the Clowns. But in 1939, he again gave 


business while an artistic 


loyal comrade. 


became increasingly 


full sway to his talent for comic point 
imbedded in considered characterization 
when he wrote The Philadelphia Story. 
He nearly succeeded in the same man- 
ner, although in a strained political 
context, when he wrote Without Love, 
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and in 1945 he theatricalized a psycho- 
logical situation in The Foolish Notion 
with considerable effect, if with incom- 
plete reality. And in Second Threshold, 
finally, he actually succeeded in fusing 
his talent for high comedy with his less 
manageable but very real talent for 
expressing human anguish. 


When this record is carefully studied, 
it becomes apparent that Philip Barry 
was a scrupulous artist of the theatre 
who faced and assigned to himself the 
dificult task of standing between ex- 
tremes—between social satire and vac- 
uous entertainment, between social pas- 
sion and theatrical tomfoolery, between 
crass realism and poetic drama. In all 
respects, he tried to arrive at a reason- 
able pesition in an increasingly unrea- 
sonable world that placed a premium on 
excess. Playwriting was much easier for 
farcical ‘debunkers’ 
for hammering 


on one hand and 
social realists on the 
other hand than for a writer of Barry’s 
disposition and calibre. He was a mod- 
erate among dramatic extremists, and 

reflective writer among raucous enter- 
tainers. His talent being 


theatrical, he 


distinctly 
succeeded 
much more frequently when he was not 


comedic and 


inhibited by the large measure of reflec- 
tiveness and sympathy (and whimsy) 
that he had at his command. And the 
same inclinations also blunted the edge 
of his satire and the sharpness of wit 
of which he was capable, for which rea- 
son even his best comedies may not yield 
their full effectiveness to the reader who 
does not follow them with a sure sense 
of how well they played and can still 
play on the stage. 

There is, indeed, no great possibility 
of our now having other writers of com- 
edy who can command his restrained 
expertness, and even less possibility of 
our meeting up again with playwrights 
who will attempt to effectuate them- 
selves in his kind of moralistic yet 
refined drama. His talent was unique in 
this respect. It had, so to speak, one 
foot in a genteel society still secure and 
another foot in the quicksilver of society 
as we know it today. Barry was com- 
pletely at home in the theatre. It is less 
certain that he was entirely at home in 
the world. His art sustained him; it 
could not integrate him. From this cir- 
cumstance arose the _ dissatisfactions 
critics, as well as the 
unevenness of his 


registered by 
career in playwriting. 


From this circumstance, however, also 
arose the distinctive savor of his writing, 
its truly civilized taste and its humane 
considerateness for people whatever their 
Station in life and whatever their errors 
There was 
no acid in the composition of his writing 
in spite of his amused attitude toward 
the social set so well expressed in Mike's 
line in The Philadelphia Story, ‘The 
prettiest sight in this fine pretty world 
is the Privileged Class enjoying its privi- 


of impulse or misjudgment. 
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leges.” 
the social scene as Dexter’s reminder to | 
Tracy in the same play, “You're a spe- 

cial class of American Female now— 

the Married Virgin,’ 
truly a satirist. 
to write many 


Despite such apt observations on | 


Barry was not 
In spite of his ability 
amazingly well-turned 
lines in his plays, it was not even wit 
that he specialized in. His forte was 
something warmer, a suspension of judg- 
ment as a way of life. It is well 
expressed in The Philadelphia Story: in 
Tracy’s jibe at that ‘pin-feather in the 
Left Wing,’ Mike Connor when she tells 
him, ‘You've made up your mind 
awfully young,’ and in her blanket state- 
ment: “The time to make up your mind 
about people is never.’ If wit emanates 
infrequently from such an attitude, and 
excitement even less frequently, other 
qualities pertaining to high comedy, as 
well as to whimsy and fancy, do stem 
from it—amusement, of course, and also 
a feeling very rare in our theatre that 
one is in the presence of a civilized soul. 
It may not invigorate us, but it puts us 
at ease and in sympathy with humanity, 
which is one of the 
Barry’s art. 


saving graces of 


Barry’s was a healing art at a time 
when dramatic art was mostly 
nance. 


disso- 
Perhaps Barry felt the need for 
healing too greatly himself to add to 
the dissonance and to widen the rifts 
in the topography of the modern, spe- 
cifically contemporary American, scene. 
Whatever the reason, and regardless of 
the risk of indecisiveness, Barry sought 
balm in Gilead, found it somehow, and 
dispensed it liberally—and with gentle- 
manly tact. It does not appear that the 
future, at least the immediate future, 
belongs to dispensers of balm. Nor is it 
either gratifying or feasible to accept it 
from most givers, since their manner is 
apt to be maudlin and their palms are 
often uncomfortably clammy. It was not 
the least of Barry's merits, a mark of 
both his breeding and manliness, that 
his manner was generally bright and 
brisk and that the hand he stretched out 
to others, as if to himself, was as firm 
as it was open. For all the cleverness 
that won him popularity and for all his 
theatrical deftness, his considerateness 
failed him, and his tolerance 
never succumbed to either cynicism or 
indifference. This is a great deal to find 
in a contemporary playwright, even if 
there are also greater virtues to be 
sought in dramatic writing. The word 
for this quality of Barry’s work on the 
whole-is not easy to find. It is not the 
word that comes most readily to mind; 
it is not mere urbanity. 


never 


‘Civilizedness,’ 
that state of grace which being inwardly 
civilized entails, is perhaps the most 
accurate Philip Barry, and 
regardless of the penalty 


word for 
civilizedness, 
one pays for it, is to be treasured in 
the theatre that nowadays rarely makes 
a virtue of it. 
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VERA SOLOVIOVA 
STUDIO OF ACTING 


Technique of Acting 
Rehearsal of Scenes 
Actors’ Lab ‘°fjspre" 
says MARY HUNTER, “an inspired 
and a great 


and inspiring teacher, 
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Studio Theatre directed by 
CHRISTINE EDWARDS 
Body Training for Acting by 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY 
of DRAMATIC ARTS 


OUNDED in 1884. The fore- 

most institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training —in 
America. Courses of the Academy 
furnish the essential preparation 
for the Theatre, Radio, Television, 
Teaching, and Directing. 








Mid-Winter Term opens Jan. 15th 
For Catalog Address Secretary 
ROOM 142, CARNEGIE HALL 
NEW YORK (9, WN. Y. 


Largest 
collection of the 
world's finest costumes 


The kind Broadway and Hollywood 
stars wear. You may use them at mod- 
erate rental rates. Brooks costumes the 
majority of New York stage plays. Roxy and 
Radio ity Theatres, television shows, Ringling 
Brothers Circus, Sonja Henie and other Ice 
Shows and night clubs, and dresses an average 
of 10 amateur productions every week. Send 
us a list of your requirements and be sure 
Brooks costumes your next show! 


como i K S$ 


1150 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
VAnderbilt 6-5060 


» a Sheol of Distinction 


Winter and Spring Classes 
Now Forming For 


TAP, BALLET, TOE, SPANISH, 
ACROBATICS, MODERN JAZZ 


Evening Classes 
for business people. 


For Information Apply to 


Jack Stanly’s 


School of the Dance 
1658 Broedway, New York 19, N. Y. 
COlumbus 5-9223 





THE NEFF'S MILLS PLAYERS OF 


BROOKSIDE PLAYHOUSE 


accepting students and apprentices 
for the winter 


—proscenium and theatre-in-the-round 

—unlimited opportunities for acting 
stage, platform and radio 

—individualized instruction 

—dqualifying students accepted in four 
months summer stock company 

—all students room and board at thea- 
tre, excellent food and comfortable 

rural living quarters 


Write: 


Registrar: Brookside Playhouse 
Petersburg, R. D., Penna. 





COMIC’sS COMIC 
(continued from page 37) 

first musical hit of the 1951-52 season, 
is that of a former burlesque star who 
becomes, as they say around Lindy’s, big 
on the TV. It was written with Silvers 
in mind by Hy Kraft, who also wrote 
Cafe Crown. When he agreed to appear 
in it, Silvers brought to the cast a num- 
ber of his old Minsky pals: Albertson, 
Herbie Faye, Joey Faye, Eddie Handley. 
Together, during rehearsals, they altered 
parts of the show to include bits remem- 
bered from their old days together. This 
was not the first time that Silvers had 
brought his own abilities to bear on a 
show. It was generally agreed by critics 
that -his previous Broadway production, 
High Button Shoes, was a hit largely 
because of his efforts and interpolations 
After it opened, he heard that Stephen 
Longstreet, who wrote the book, was 
speaking of it in favorable terms. Silvers 
immediately sent him a wire that said, 
‘If you don’t stop making those state- 
ments I'll play it the way you wrote it.’ 
This was no more intended maliciously 
than was another wire he sent Milton 
Berle at a time when comics everywhere 
were up in arms over Berle’s gag pur- 
loining: ‘Understand you're breathing 
on stage cut it out it’s my bit.’ (Berle, 
by the way, is a backer of Top Banana. 
He agreed to put in his share one day 
when he, Silvers, and Irving Mansfield, 
the TV producer, were riding in an auto 
on their way to play golf. Silvers whis- 
tled the score, and Berle was sold; so, 
as a matter of fact, was Mansfield. The 
gossip around Lindy’s had it that the 
central character in the show was a 
thinly disguised portrait of Berle. The 
disguise evidently was good enough to 
fool Mr. Television. ‘You know,’ he said 
when he read the book, ‘I’ve known guys 
just like that.’ 

During the road tour of Top Banana, 
the burlesque routines evidently were 
not enough to satisfy Silvers and his 
pals’ passion for performing. One night 
in Boston, after their performance, they 
went around to the Old Howard and 
took over the midnight show. This was 
completely in character for Silvers. His 
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first Broadway break came in 1940, 
when he replaced Jack Pearl in Lew 
Brown's Yokel Boy. On the day of the 
New York opening, he was so nervous 
that he couldn’t sit still. He knew he had 
to do something to release the tension, 
and his solution was the obvious one: 
he went around to Minsky’s that after- 
noon and played the five o'clock show. 
That night he went on confidently, his 
jitters gone, and gave one of the best 
performances of his career. Louis B. 
Mayer saw him one night, and shortly 
thereafter, against the advice of his 
friends, Silvers was on his way to Holly- 
wood. His first screen test was a night- 
mare; somehow the hired hands became 
confused and made him up as a British 
high churchman. He languished for 
months on the lot until Garson Kanin, 
making Tom, Dick and Harry, told him 
that he was in need of a comedy bit to 
relieve a love scene. Silvers outlined the 
part of a Good Humor man and offered 
to play it. His stock tag line, ‘Gladto- 
zeeya, came out of this tiny part. From 
then on he drew better assignments. 
He has made about ten ‘A’ pictures. 

Despite his continuing successes, Sil- 
vers was desperately unhappy in Holly- 
wood. He kept pining for the stage, pos- 
sibly because he had spent so few of the 
years of his life off it. He was born in 
Brooklyn, one of eight children of a 
steeplejack. Nobody else in the family 
had any theatrical inclinations. Evi- 
dently impatient with such a talentless 
freindschaft, he ran away at eleven and 
talked himself into a Gus Edwards unit. 
At that time he had a high, clear so- 
prano voice. Part of his trouble with his 
voice today—he is always worrying about 
it—may be due to the fact that it went 
back on him frequently when he was 
playing in an act called Morris and 
Campbell, in vaudeville. In this one, 
Morris was a doltish husband, Campbell 
the nagging wife, and Silvers was the 
prankish child. He continued to squeak 
out his lines in a high, piping voice until 
the age of twenty, by which time he was 
six feet tall, weighed a bit over 200 Ibs., 
and looked somewhat uncomfortable, to 
say the least, in his kiddie clothes. 


When he was not playing burlesque 
he played the borscht circuit, in common 
with other comics who today are well- 
known. His days as a social director may 
also have inbred some of his desire to be 
constantly clowning. Whatever it was, 
nothing has been able to stanch its flow, 
neither the frenzied gambling (now a 
thing of the past), nor one marriage 
which ended in a divorce. This is a fact 
for which thousands of playgoers and 
millions of TV watchers (‘I was like a 
vulture with those TV shows last season,’ 
he said, after substituting for Berle, Mar- 
tin and Lewis, Jack Carter, et. al.) are 
profoundly thankful. And so, it is hardly 
necessary to say, are the rest of the 
comics. 
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DAMON RUNYON MEMORIAL FUND 
THEATRE TICKETS 


HOTEL ASTOR, Broadway and 44 St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Through the courtesy of the producers, front center orchestra seats to the 
“Broadway Hit Shows” have been made available to the Fund at box office 
prices. The Fund receives contributions in addition to the price of the ticket. 
All seats are allocated on a “best contribution” basis. 


Fight tickets are occasionally available. 


Box Office Price of Seats (Including tax) 


Matinee 
Wed. Thurs. Sat. Evening 


AFFAIRS OF STATE $3.60 $3.60 $4.80 
A TREE GROWS IN BKLYN 4.20 4.20 7.20 
CALL ME MADAM 4.20 4.80 7.20 
GUYS AND DOLLS 3.60 3.60 6.60 
LACE ON HER PETTICOAT 3.60 3.60 4.80 
LOVE AND LET LOVE 4.20 $4.80 & 6.00 
MUSIC IN THE AIR 3.60 3.60 6.00 
MOON IS BLUE ‘ 3.60 4.80 
PAINT YOUR WAGON 3.60 3.60 6.60 & 7.20 
REMAINS TO BE SEEN 3.60 3.60 4.80 & 6.00 
SOUTH PACIFIC 3.60 4.20 6.00 
SEVENTEEN 3.60 3.60 6.00 
SAINT JOAN ‘ 3.60 4.80 
THE KING AND | 4.20 4.20 7.20 
TWO ON THE AISLE 3.60 4.20 6.00 
FAITHFULLY YOURS 3.60 3.60 4.80 


\ll tickets may be reserved by telephone, Plaza 7-7184, or by mail order. Patrons 
allocated tickets will receive an order and a contribution receipt. Checks for tickets 
and contributions will be returned on unfilled orders. On written applications please 
state: 


(a) Number of tickets for selected show and choice of dates. 


(b) Enclose two checks payable to the Damon Runyon Memorial Fund 


one for the price of the seats and one for your contribution. 
Tickets to hit shows in Chicago may be obtained by calling SUPERIOI 


\ll funds contributed are allocated for cancer research in the leading institutions of 
the nation. 


Dan Parker, President Walter Winchell, Treasurer Leo Lindy, Vice Pres. 
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CALENDAR OF THEATRE ARTS 
(continued from page 7) 


Town Hall—Dec. 
koff, pianist . . 


1, aft.: Peter Melni- 
. 5:30: Chamber Art 
Society, Robert Craft, conductor .. . 
8:30: Mort Freeman, folksinger . 
Dec. 2, aft.: Naomi Pettigrew, soprano 
:30: New Friends of Music. . 


Ww 


8:30: 


Olga Coelho, guitarist and sc- 
prano Dec. 3: Musicians Guild 
Concert . . . Dec. 4, aft.: Joyce Flissler, 


violinist, Walter W. Naumburg Founda- 
. . 8:30: Manhattan Bell 
. Dec. 5: Bach Aria Group 


tion Winner . 
Glee Club. . 


Concert . . . Dec. 6: Carol Smith, con- 
tralto . . Dec. N. Y. University 
Glee Club . . . Dec. 8, aft.: Webster 
Aitken, pianist 8:30: Carmen 
Berendson, violinist . . . Dec. 9, aft.: 
Irmgard Seefried, soprano . . . 5:30: 
New Friends of Music . . . 8:30: Marais 
and Miranda, folksingers . . . Dec. 10: 
Little Orchestra Society . . . Dec. 11: 
American Bach Society Concert . . . Dec. 


12: Sara Kaufman, mezzo-soprano . . 

Dec. 13: Michael Field, pianist . . . Dec. 
Dec. 15, 
aft.: Philharmonic Symphony Society of 
N. Y., Young People’s Concert... 8:30: 
Washington Square College Chorus and 


14: Ilona Kabos, pianist .. . 


Orchestra of N. Y. University . . . Dec. 
16, aft.: Hufstader Singers . . . 5:30: 
New Friends of Music . . . 8:30: Nicki 


New Plays 


BILLY BUDD * FATHER OF THE BRIDE 
* A PHOENIX TOO FREQUENT °* THE 
LADY'S NOT FOR BURNING * THE LIVE 
WIRE * DETECTIVE STORY * LEGEND 
OF SARAH * THE CURIOUS SAVAGE 
* FOUR TWELVES ARE 48 ° THE 


SMALL HOURS * THOR, WITH ANGELS 
* SOUTHERN EXPOSURE ° BELL, BOOK 
AND CANDLE * MR. ROBERTS * SECOND 
THRESHOLD * RING AROUND THE MOON 


* ANGEL IN THE PAWNSHOP ° AN 
ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE * A STREETCAR 
NAMED DESIRE. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 
14 East 39th Street, New York (6, N. Y. 


MASQUE SOUND ENGINEERING CO. 


331 W. Sist St..N.Y. © Ci 5-4623-4 


A Complete 
Sound Equipment and 
Amplification Service 

for the Theatre 


Also a complete library of 
Masque Sound Recordings 
in stock. 


Catalog upon request. 
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Galpeer, soprano . . . Dec. 17: Seymour 
Pipkin, pianist . . . Dec. 18: Mt. Holy- 
oke College Glee Club . . . Dec. 19: 


Gold and Fizdale, duo-pianists . . . Dec. 


20: David Gibson, pianist . . . Dec. 21: 
The Weavers, folksingers . . . Dec. 22, 
5:30: Trapp Family Singers . . . 8:30: 
The Weavers . . . Dec. 23, aft.: The 
Trapp Family Singers . . . 5:30: Inter- 
racial Fellowship Chorus . . . Dec. 26: 
Kenneth Amada, pianist . . . Dec. 28: 


Maria Safonoff, pianist and Julia Mery 
. .. Dec. 29: Embry Bon- 
. « « Dec. 30, 5:30: Zoila 
soprano and Charles 


Gilli, soprano 
ner, baritone 
Galvez, Everett, 
tenor. 


Juilliard Concert Hall—1i20 Claremont 
Ave. Dec. 7: The Juilliard Orchestra, 
Jean Morel, conductor ... Dec. 14: The 
Juilliard Chorus, Robert Hufstader, con- 


ductor. (No admission.) 


Cooper Union Great Hall—Cooper 
Square. Dec. 21: Special Christmas 
Program—David Randolph Singers. (No 


admission. 


The Masque and Lyre Light Opera Co. 
351 E. 74th St. Dec. 6, 7, 8, 13, 14, 
15: JIolanthe presented. 


YM-YWHA—Lexington and 92nd St. 
Dec. 2: Saidenberg Little Symphony, 
Bach program .. . Dec. 5: Eta Harich 
Schneider, . Dec. 10: 
The Schneider Quartet, Haydn program. 


harpsichord 


DANCE 
Cooper Union Great Hall—Cooper 
Square. Dec. 14: Rebecca Harris and 
Lais—Panoramic dances of other lands. 


(No admission. ) 


American Museum of Natural History— 
79th St. & Central Park West. Dec. 6: 
Native Basque Group from Euzkadi.. . 
Dec. 27: Ethnic Sources in Ballet, Ruth- 
anna Boris. 


YM-YWHA—Lex. Ave. & 92nd St. Dec. 
1, 8:40: Helen McGehee and Ronne 


TAMARA 
DAYKARHANOVA 


SCHOOL STAGE 


FOR 
THE 


as i 
phen 


Applications now accepted 


APPROVED BY 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


27 West 67th Street, New York 23, N.Y. 
TRafalgar 7-5834 
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Aul . . . Dec. 2, 3:00: Dance Labora- 
tory conducted by Walter Terry, with 
Jean Leon Destine and Myra Kinch... 
Dec. 3, 8:40: Janet Collins . . . Dec. 8, 
8:40: Bennington College Dance Recital 

. Dec. 9, 8:40: Theatre Dance Inc. 
Recital . . . Dec. 23, 3:00: Katherine 
Litz Recital. 

ART 

Brooklyn Museum—Eastern Parkway. 


Through Jan. 6: Exhibition of American 
Art for past 50 years. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Ari—Fifth 

Ave. at 82nd St. Dec. 7-Feb. 24: Ex- 

hibition of American Sculpture for 1951 
. Harkness Exhibition continues. 


Museum of the City of New York— 
Fifth Ave. & 103rd St. Dec. 6 through 
the spring: Exhibition called Pageant of 
the Opera held in conjunction with the 
Metropolitan Opera Guild to raise funds 
The history of the Great 
Operas given in New York will be shown 
in terms of photos and_ costumes. 
Through Dec.: Theatrical Portraits. 


for opera. 


Museum of Modern Art—11 W. 53rd 
St. Through Jan. 13: Matisse Exhibition 
. Through Jan. 6: Christmas Photo- 
graphs—Prints by Contemporary Amer- 
ican Photographers on sale at the Mu- 
seum ... Dec. 5-Jan. 6: Children’s Holi- 
day Carnival of Art ... Dec. 5-Feb. 3: 
New Talent—Painting and Sculpture. 


Museum of Non-Objective Painting— 
1071 Fifth Ave. Through January: 
Group Exhibition of paintings by Scar- 
lett, Xcercon, Schatz and others. 


Whitney Museum of American Art—10 
W. 8th St. Through January 6: Exhibi- 
tion of Contemporary American Painters 
including Jimmy Ernst, 

Arnold Blanch and others. 


Ives Tanquay, 


Galleries 


Babcock—38 E. 


nual 


57th. Dec. 
exhibition of Selected Intimate 
Paintings by 19th century and contem- 
porary painters. 


Durlacher—11 E. 57. Dec. 4-22: Recent 
oil paintings of Walter Stuemphig. 





3-29: An- | 


| 


Feigl—601 Madison Ave. Through De- 
cember: Exhibition of European and 
American Moderns. 

Grand Central—15 Vanderbilt Ave. 
Dec. 4-15: Oil Paintings by S. Julia | 
Bach Water color Exhibition by 
Henry Gasser. 

Kootz—600 Madison Ave. Dec. 3-23: 


Trio Exhibition of the paintings of three 


‘unknown’ American painters. 
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Midtown—17 E. 57. Dec. 4-Dec. 20: 
Water color Exhibition by Betty Par- 
sons. 


New School for Social Research—W. 
12th St. Nov. 29-Dec. 20: Exhibition 
of the works of Eugene Atget, called 
first poet in photography. First one man 
exhibit in America of famous photo- 
graphs of old Paris from Berenice Ab- 
bott’s collection. 


Passedoit—121 E. 57th. Month of De- 
cember: Exhibition of the paintings of 
the Italian painter Emanul Romano. 


Pen and Brush—15 E. 10 St. Dec. 2-27: 
Black and White Exhibition. 


Curt Valentin—32 E. 57th St. Dec. 
10-Jan. 5: New paintings, mobiles and 
stabiles by Alexander Caulder. 


Wildenstein—19 E. 64th St. Through 
Dec. 15; Jubilee Exhibition. Fifty years 
of paintings at the Galleries. Exhibition 
includes Primitives up to Impressionist 
Painting. Among interesting paintings 


are Toulouse-Lautrec’s Tristan Bernard, 


(theatre critic in lLautrec’s day), 
Daumier’s Les Comédiens and Drouais’ 
Mademoiselle De Romans (actress of the 
Comédie Frangaise in the 18th century. ) 


—AIMEE SCHEFF 





Write for details, or send rough sketches, for 
estimates and color renderings. Please 
be sure to include measurements. 
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very heart of Florida's famous 
Gold Coast. Close by is every 
Miami and Miami Beach at- 
traction: theatres, restaurants, 
clubs, tracks, and the beaches. 
Large, beautifully appointed 
rooms and housekeeping apart- 
ments; spacious lobby, air 
conditioned cocktail lounge, 
congenial guests and manage- 
ment. 
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Jasper Deeter, Director plus 
staff of Directors and Instruc- 
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America's Foremost Repertory 
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MADE IN JAPAN 


(continued from page 27) 


eration. Big Carnival, a tremendous hit 
among the Italian critics, was appreci- 
ated for its vitality and cruelty as being 
very ‘American,’ the type of film that 
represents Hollywood at its best. It won 
the second of three international prizes 
(awarded in order of their respective 
merit). A Streetcar Named Desire im- 
pressed everyone with its power, honesty 
and brilliance of performance; the jury 
awarded it a special prize ‘for having 
poetically recreated on the screen a the- 
atrical text, interpreting with masterly 
ability the bewildered humanity of the 
characters.’ 


France was represented by, in many 
respects, the most extraordinary film of 
the festival, Le Journal d’un Curé de 
Campagne, together with three minor 
ones: La Nuit est Mon Royaume, a 
story about a locomotive engineer who 
loses his sight, played by Jean Gabin in 
a moving performance which won for 
him the award as the best actor (Vivien 
Leigh won as best actress); Le Garcon 
Sauvage, about a young boy who mur- 
ders his mother’s lover out of jealousy; 
and Barbe-Bleu, an elaborate, tongue-in- 
cheek version of the legend, photo- 
graphed in a rather uneven French color, 
process; at least a treat to the eye be- 
cause of its magnificent fairytale settings 
by Wakhevitch and elaborate costumes 
by Escoffier, the latter suffered both 
from the misplaced over-acting of Pierre 
Brasseur and the excessive cuteness of 
Cecile Aubry. Also, except for one or 
two genuinely funny moments, the in- 
tended humor of the script never quite 
came off 


Robert Bresson, who made Le Journal 
d’un Curé de Campagne from the novel 
by Georges Bernanos, is already well- 
known in France for his two earlier 
films, Les Anges du Peche, which deals 
with a group of nuns who attempt to 
rehabilitate a prostitute, and Les Dames 
du Bois de Bologne, a story of a woman's 
vengeance, adapted from Diderot. All of 
Bresson’s films are marked by an extraor- 
dinary personal style; he succeeds in cre- 
ating on film a strange, enclosed, almost 
claustrophobic world in which the ac- 
tions of the characters are revealed with 
intense insight. He seeks an absolute 
control over the film medium to achieve 
his ends, and he accomplishes this by 
reducing his actors to puppets who per- 
form each gesture, and speak each word 
exactly as he wishes; he also exerts a 
similar control over the photography and 
the sound, so that the emergent film is 
unmistakably and at every moment the 
unique work of one man. Fortunately, 
Bresson’s interest in the formal aspects 
of the film medium is not overshadowed 
by his choice of theme, and Le Journal 
is a brilliant study of a conscientious 


young priest, marked by a maturity that 
few films can claim. It first won the 
French Critics’ Prize, then the Italian 
Critics’ Prize, and finally the first of the 
three international awards given by the 
festival. Fortunately this film is defi- 
nitely scheduled for release in America, 
so U. S. audiences and critics will be 
able to judge for themselves this work 
of a film director who is undoubtedly 
emerging as one of the most important 
of our time. 


T. E. B. Clarke received the award 
for the best original screenplay for the 
British comedy, The Lavender Hill Mob, 
which stars Alec Guinness. This is an- 
other of those delightful character farce- 
comedies, on the order of Passport to 
Pimlico, that the British have fortu- 
nately discovered they can make so well. 
The other films sent by England in- 
cluded a hospital drama, White Corri- 
dors; No Resting Place, about a family 
of migratory workers in Ireland, directed 
by the well-known English film critic 
and documentary producer, Paul Rotha; 
and T. S. Eliot’s own screen adaptation 
of his verse play, Murder in the Cathe- 
dral. The latter was naturally awaited 
as one of the most distinguished and 
important events of the festival, but dis- 
appointed everyone in its failure as a 
film; it is at its best a painstakingly 
photographed play, but the screen 
clearly demands something more. De- 
spite Eliot's own announcement in a 
written foreword to this presentation 
that he had discovered the laws of the 
screen to be quite different than those 
of the stage, he and the director, George 
Hoellering, fail to make that discovery 
very evident. The static images on the 
screen detract rather than aid the poetry 
of the words, and a restless, bored audi- 


ence is the result. 


The Italians themselves were the most 
feebly represented, as they had already 
sent their best films to compete at the 
Cannes Festival in the spring, where De 
Sica’s Miracolo di Milano won first 
prize. The three Italian films shown at 
Venice were a murder mystery, Ombre 
sul Canale Grande; a gangster thriller, 
La Citta si Defende; and a rather de- 
lightful and touching comedy about an 
Italian family visiting Paris, Parigi e 
Sempre Parigi. The latter, directed by 
Luciano Emmer, makes unpretentious 
fun of the horrors of tourism, and inci- 
dentally gives one a very good idea of 
what Paris seen in twenty-four hours is 
like. La Citta si Defende, wobbling con- 
tinuously between extremes of lurid 
melodrama and maudlin sentimentality, 
recounts the successive demise of each 
of four men who together rob the ‘take’ 
of a football game. The work of the 
currently popular director, Pietro Germi, 
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it is a pretentious effort, full of clichés 


borrowed from American’ films of the 
Naked City type; inexplicably it won the 
award given yearly to the best Italian 
film, even though during its showing it 
was almost whistled off the screen sev- 
eral times (the festival audience is 
always a frank and demonstrative one). 


A group of dark-horse entries from 
various smaller countries and independ- 
ent producers included a Brazilian film, 
Terra ¢ Sempre Terra, a Danish film, 
Cafe Paradis, Carlo-Menotti’s The Me- 
dium, and two German films, Das Dop- 
pelte Lotchen and Der Verlorene (The 
Lost One). The latter is Peter Lorre’s 
first directorial effort in which he also 
plays the leading role. The story deals 
with a German doctor who, during the 
war, murders his mistress when he dis- 
covers her to be a spy, but is protected 
in his crime by the State who desires 
him to continue vital medical research. 
He murders still a second time in a con- 
dition of mental hysteria, and it is not, 
then, until after the war that someone 
from his past returns, precipitating his 
suicide. Lorre displays in the film a defi- 
nite directorial talent, and, surprisingly 
enough, in a role that naturally tends 
toward melodrama, does not overplay, 
but rather makes one feel and under- 
stand the human bewilderment of the 
character. Of all the independent en- 
tries, though, undoubtedly the most dis- 
tinguished was Kenneth McEldowney’s 
production of Jean Renoir’s The River. 
Renoir’s unique talent as a director is 
revealed in his ability to create a film 
that seems without rigidity, that succeeds 
in achieving its own vital and convincing 
life through a very lack of dramatic 
conflict. 

The greatest surprise of the festival 
was caused by the unexpected brilliance 
of the Japanese film, Rasho Mon. Di- 
rected by Achira Curosawa from a novel 
entitled In the Woods by Ryunosuke 
Akutagawa, with its action taking place 
in the twelfth century, Rasho Mon intro- 
duces to Western audiences three extraor- 
dinary Japanese players: Toshio Mifume, 
Masayuchi Mori and Macico Chiyo. 
During a heavy rainstorm, a priest and 
woodsman seek shelter in the ruins of a 
temple. Soon another man joins them 
and the woodsman tells how he found 
the body of a murdered Samurai in the 
woods. He relates how he went to the 
police, and found the avowed murderer, 
a notorious brigand, already captured. 
We then see the story of the murder 
through the eyes of the brigand: one 
afternoon he sees a Samurai woman and 
her husband walking through the woods; 
his desire for her aroused, he captures 
the husband, rapes the wife, and fights 
a duel to the death with the Samurai. 
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Next the wife tells her story: she is cap- 
tured and violated by the brigand. When 
he leaves, she goes weeping for conso- 
lation to her husband, who had been 
tied to a tree by the brigand, and finds 
him staring at her coldly and remorse- 
lessly; unable to bear the cruelty of his 
gaze, she kills him. The third version is 
the husband’s story, related by evoking 
his spirit through a witch: after the 
brigand rapes his wife, she asks him to 
kill her husband, saying that she is no 
longer in love with him; the brigand, 
horrified by her heartlessness, offers to 
kill her instead, but the husband tells 
him to let her go; then he commits sui- 
cide out of remorse. Finally the truth is 
revealed in a fourth account of the mur- 
der, related by the woodsman who had 
refused earlier to tell that he had been 
hidden, watching the whole incident, for 
fear that he might be implicated by the 
police. In this version, the brigand begs 
the forgiveness of the weeping woman, 
and then frees the husband who an- 
nounces that he will not risk his life 
fighting for her. The woman taunts 
them, goading them into a duel; the 
brigand wins and then tries to kill her 
also, but she escapes. At the conclusion 
of the film, an abandoned baby is dis- 
covered crying in the temple. The woods- 
man offers to take it home, saying that 
one more added to his already large 
family will make no difference; the 
priest concludes that despite the egotistic 
selfishness of men there is still some hope 
for humankind. 


To anyone already acquainted with 
the Japanese cinema, the quality of 
Rasho Mon does not come as a surprise, 
for Japanese films are the most poetic in 
the world. Their tradition in art seems 
to endow the Japanese with a natural 
tendency toward expressing themselves 
with cinematic images. In this respect, 
it is of great interest to observe that 
the Japanese have adopted the film 


scenario as a literary form; not, as the 


Western 
adapted 


> 
countries have only done, 


established _ literary 
forms to the cinema. They also have a 
grasp of the technical demands of sound 


already 


and the camera. 


In Rasho Mon each narrative is told 
in a slightly different style in keeping 
with its particular viewpoint; in every 
episode the camera, used in an extremely 
fluid manner, takes a vital part in the 
action. Accompanying each account of 
the murder is a different musical theme. 

Afterwards, at the lavish reception 
given by the sponsors of the Festival at 
the Palazzo Vendramin Calergi on the 
Grand Canal, a representative from one 
of the larger film producing capitals of 
the world was overheard to remark in 
genuine bewilderment: ‘But why did 
that film win the prize? That certainly 
won't help anybody’s boxoffice. 
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LA RONDE 
(continued from page 24) 


subject the interplay of sex. In the first 
of the cycle, a streetwalker picks up a 
soldier. In the second, the soldier leaves 
her for an affair with a parlormaid. The 
parlormaid is seduced by the son of the 
house. He, in turn, has an intrigue with 
a respectable young married woman. 
The stodgy husband of the married 
woman has an amour of his own, a 
working girl who throws him over for a 


‘ successful poet-playwright, who forgets 


her for a famous and dazzling comedi- 
enne. The actress is fascinated by a 
young officer who, after enjoying her 
favors, is picked up by the street girl of 
the first sequence, completing the cycle. 

The subject matter, in the hands of a 
lesser artist than Schnitzler, might very 
well have become sordid, furtive, dreary, 
offensive. But the line of good taste in 
Reigen is never transgressed. The point 
of view is adult and civilized. The de- 
tachment, the fastidiousness, the graceful 
discretion of the playwright bring to 
even the most comic aspects of the piece 
a disenchantment and a mournfulness, 
create a mood of mingled absurdity and 
pathos, of mirth and melancholy that, in 
spite of the groans of the moralists, is most 
unlikely to tempt even the lowest grade 
moron to venture on to the primrose path. 

Produced in Paris by Sasha Gordine, 
La Ronde has been given a loving and, 
in the main, faithful screen treatment by 
one of France’s cleverest writers of com- 
edy, Jacques Natanson, brilliant direc- 
tion by Max Ophuls, known in the 
United States for his work in the Holly- 
wood film Letter From An Unknown 
Woman, a charming waltz score by Oscar 
Strauss of Chocolate Soldier fame, and a 
galaxy of stars so competent that there 
seems almost an argument here for the 
revival of the dying star system. 

Best known of the actors to this coun- 
try’s cinema audiences are Simone Sig- 
noret, who plays the realistic streetgirl 
in the first and last sequences; Simone 
Simon who vindicates herself at last in 
the role of the disillusioned parlormaid; 
Danielle Darrieux, lovely as the bored 
young wife curious about unrespectable 
women; Fernand Gravet as the hypo- 
crite-husband who admires only purity; 
Odette Joyeux as the mousy midinette, 
tempted by the hypocrite-husband’s offer 
of dinner in a cafe’s private dining 
room; Jean-Louis Barrault, inheritor on 
the Paris stage of the mantle of the late 
Jouvet, as the poet-playwright, 
happy for an hour with the midinette 
who has succumbed to his charms un- 
aware of his fame; Isa Miranda as the 
sophisticated actress who torments the 
playwright but is herself deserted by the 
handsome army officer she wants, the 
officer played by Gerard Philipe, present 
delight of the Paris bobbysoxers. 


Louis 


The picture, like the play, is a series 
of vignettes presented with an economy 


of means, a clever unpretentiousness that 
permits no distraction from the dialogue] 
and no interference with the precision of 
Schnitzler’s character drawing. Every 
phase of the game of love, from the’ 
single-minded brutality of the soldier 
through the finesse of the playwright to 
the courtly indifference of the officer 
aristocrat is examined with clinical hon- 
esty yet the overall impression is of a 
peering into a nostalgic dream world in 
which the hunted inevitably becomes the 
hunter and the game goes on without 
end. Writing of this play many years 
ago, Percival Pollard called it a ‘tragedy 
of human wishes unsatisfied even in their 
apparent gratification.” And, when one | 
considers the tons of temperament in- 
volved in a project peopled by top art- 
ists in every department, it seems a major 
miracle that the mood of the play has been 
sustained throughout, that the overall 
irony has not been dissipated, that not 
even the subtlest nuances have been lost. 

There have been few script changes 
in the body of the work in its translation 
to the screen and these relatively minor 
—a new locale for the actress-playwright 
scene, the omission of an occasional line 
perhaps too local for understanding out- 
side Austria. But there has been an addi- 
tion to the play which will probably be 
distressing to Schnitzlerites, which must 
have been intended for clarification of 
the theme and which, giving the story a 
fairy-tale quality, may justify itself by 
serving to allay the spectre of censorship. 

La Ronde is told in what is techni- 
cally known as a ‘frame.’ A mysterious 
character, played by Anton Walbrook, 
who introduces himself at the opening 
of the picture, elegantly clad in opera 
cloak and top hat as ‘your master of 
ceremonies,’ purports to be demonstrat- 
ing, as kind of puppet-master, what goes 
on behind the human 
psyche. 

Obviously Jacques Natanson, who 
wrote the film script, felt he needed this 
new and extra character for explanatory 
purposes and to furnish a focal point for 
an episodic story. Since the plot is clear 
as glass and the merry-go-round quality 
of the tale its chief technical distinction, 
the Walbrook character is, to put it po- 
litely, a work of superogation. On this 
spectator, Mr. Natanson’s original crea- 


scenes in the 


tion had much the impact of the screen 
credits of the old film Taming of the 
Shrew, which read ‘by William Shake- 
speare with additional dialogue by Sam 
Taylor.’ But this is after all, a small 
thing at which to cavil in a 
picture. And the 
atists of today may not indeed agree 


truly 
extraordinary dram- 
with Schnitzler who said, when ques- 
tioned about his theories of playwriting 
technique, ‘As for myself, I let the cur- 
tain go up when it begins to be amusing 
and I let it go down when I consider fit.’ 
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